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REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY PLUMBING | 
AS NOW ACCEPTED BY ALL LEADING SANITARIANS. WS 



























THE main object to be attained 1s the complete removal of waste matters from the premises the S ro) a 
instant they are generated. ‘This can only be accomplished by observing the following rules :— ~ ‘4 
(1.) Avoid all cesspools.  (2.) Make all waste-passages as small as possible to effect their pur- <> yy, 
poses. (3.) Construct every fixture on the principle of the flush-tank. (4.) Make every trap ESS Ce, 
seal-retaining and self-scouring. (5.) Make all joints tight. (6.) Select the simplest ap- ES AY 
pliances and the si nplest system consistent with safety. These rules are self-evident > 
enough to be accepted as plumbing axioms, and are sufficient to produce perfect work. ~ 
The “ Sanitas” Appliances have been constructed with a view to their fulfilment in S 
every respect, and an examination of the steps leading to the development of these $ 


} 


appliances will best illustrate the principles of Sanitary Plumbing, showing the faults 
PI oo J h : 
which should be avoided, and the objects which should be sought. 


Beginning with the trap: In the first place mechanical seals have been dis- & Ss 
carded as being unreliable, unnecessary, and as obstructing the water-way. W 
We start with the simplest form of water-seal trap, the ordinary §-trap. This S S 

trap answers all our requirements except that it has no power to re- > 

tain its seal under the variations of atmospheric pressure occuring > > 
“fm within the waste-pipes. To remedy this deficiency the pot-trap ~S eS Con- 
UJ was developed from the §-trap by simply enlarging its upcast > > sidering 


¥ limb, a sufficient enlargement gives it a temporary power of 
resistance, but creates a cesspool having no self-cleansing power 


S next the 


Lavatory. 





















and, accordingly, the trap clogs, under sinks, with oy These should 
grease and ultimately loses its original resisting pow- e always be con- 
er. To avoid this difficulty we have turned the structed on the 
pot-trap on its side and reduced the size of its x & principle of the 
body. This permits the air to pass through x eS flush-tank, their dis- 
the trap above the water without driving the latter out S charges filling the wa- 


before it, as would be the case with a 
perpendicular body equally reduced in 
diameter. To still further increase 
the power of resistance to siphon- 
age the body was next bent into 


a quadrangle, giving several reflecting sur- x 


> ' 
Re ter-passages “full-bore,”’ 
> So as to keep them clean. 
ys The overflow and outlet 
passages should be combined 


> 
N in the form of a stand-pipe, 
 S 





thus doing away with the usual 


faces, which throw back this water under S foul, inaccessible and badly joint- 
emhanine artinn whil » oll » air . Fie 
siphoning action while they allow the air S * ed lead overflow-pipe, and the 
to escape, and, finallv, the two parallel =S ms bles »¢ ir q | ; 

pe, and, finally, th pare Ss c* troublesome and dirty plug and chain. 
sides of the quadrangle were merged 2 The stand-pipe should be operated by 
7 : ~ A 
into a single body having a reflect- 


S a simple mechanism above the slab, for 
Ri convenience and cleanliness, requiring but 
g a simple movement of the hand, and all 
S parts should be of solid and durable construe- 
4 tion, while the stand-pipe should be easily de- 
tachable for cleansing. The San- . 
itas Lavatories are all constructed 
after this principle, and they are the 
as first ever so constructed. The stand- 
. pipes are made of either plated metal 
or of earthenware, like the fixture itself, and the whole 


ing partition and a large clean-out 

cap. This gives us the per- 

fected Sanitas- Trap, which 
has proved itself AS 
to be both anti-si- KS 





+) R ; t ae 
‘ gy eithe : S device produces a very ornamental effect, especially when 
v Ss decorated in colors to correspond with the decoration of the 
\ > > earthenware bowl. Finally, the ideal water-closet should have 
. > dS the simplicity of the short-hopper, with the sanitary advantages 
: S and convenience of the improved modern closets. More than this, 
7 S$ it should be practically noiseless, anti-siphonic, quick-acting, self- 
‘ S) ENS sealing, and free from spattering or waste of water. These desid- 
tra 


erata have been attained in the Sanitas Water-Closet of which we 
> sketch the outline in section. The supply-pipe between 
oS <> the cistern and the closet discharges into the latter below 
a) SS the level of its standing water, and being without air-pipe, 
. stands permanently full of water, hence the action is instanta- 
neous and the noise of flushing is deadened. This and the 
peculiar construction of the flushing-rim and water-supply passages cause the 
waste to be discharged with wonderful speed and effectiveness; and at the same 
time so quietly that with the cover down and the toilet-room door closed, no sound 
of flushing can be heard from without. The closet is highly ornamental in appearance, 
hence no other wood-work is required than the seat and cover, and these may be supported 
> directly on the earthenware itself, which is constructed with this inview. ‘The Sanitas Sys- 
] 


SS 
SS tem, taken together, is the most economical as well as the only safe system of plumbing, as 
¢ 






avoiding the dangers and complication of special trap venting. Whether vented or not it is 

S now admitted that safety requires a trap to be anti-siphonic, the vent-pipe alone not being reliable. 

RS The Sanitas Trap holds sufficient water to resist, when properly set, any back pressure that can oe- 

. cur in good plumbing with properly vented soil-pipes. For more detailed description and illustration 
Ss of the Sanitas Appliances, see our other Advertisements and the Circulars of 


THE SANITAS MANUFACTURING CO., BOSTON. 


T 4 DUGGAN ) 141 Dartmouth Street, poe execute anywhere, in first-class PLUMBING 
s Ole g ) 80STUN, Mass. TELEPHONE, 4165 } manner, small or large contracts for 
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J HE Secretary of the Treasury has just appointed Mr. W. 
* A. Freret, of New Orleans, to be Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department, in place of Mr. Melville E. Bell, 
who resigned his position some time ago, but has remained in 
charge of the office, pending the appointment of a successor, 
until now. Mr. Freret is an experienced architect, in the prime 
of life, and with a reputation for energy and professional enthu- 
siasm quite exceptional in the South. Mr. Freret’s training was 
of the best that his time and State afforded, his patron having 
been a graduate of the Polytechnic School in Paris; and he 
has since practised his profession with much credit and suc- 
cess. While it is impossible not to regret that the highest and 
most responsible professional office in the gift of the Govern- 
ment should be endowed with so poor a salary as that attached to 
the appointment of Supervising Architect, we will remind Mr. 
Freret, by way of consolation, that even a few years’ administra- 
tion of it will give hima permanent place in architectural history. 
When the history of the architecture of this country comes to be 
written, as it surely will sooner or later, the materials for the 
work will of necessity be almost entirely derived from the 
buildings which at that period shall be most conspicuous and 
best preserved. A century hence the structures erected by the 
Government since the Civil War will fulfil that description 
much better than any others, and the sequence of architectural 
styles in this country will be studied mainly in them; while, 
independent of their importance in this respect, the public 
archives. which will show the details of their erection, must 
furnish the most available literary material for the work, so 
that. to the future historian of American art, the succession of 
the Government Architects will be nearly as important as that 
of the kings of England in British secular history. If we could 
now anticipate the disquisitions of the Fergussons and Freemans 
of the year 2000, we should probably be amused to see their 
chapters headed “The Mullett Era,” “The Bell Style,” or 
“The Freret Transition,” but the tendency of all history is to 
select conspicuous figures, and attribute mainly to them the 
movements in which scores of others participated in a nearly 
equal degree ; and the men whose names occur most frequently 
in public documents, and whose work has cost the most and 
endured the longest, are pretty sure to gain a more and more 
important place in the annals of art as time goes by. 


of value, 


) PUKE TRON AGE gives a method which architects may find 
|! for determining, roughly, the evenness of casting 

of iron pipes. ‘Two planks are laid on the floor or ground, 
parallel to each other, and about two feet apart. One end of 
each plank is raised on a brick, or something of the kind, so as 
to forma sort of inclined track. The lengths of pipe to be 
tested are then placed one by one on the upper end of the planks, 
and allowed to roll down. 
ends even, the good pipes will roll straight down; but the pipes 
which are unequally cast, or in which the core has risen, so as 
to make the metal in the middle thick on one side and thin on 
the other, will roll irregularly, and, unless the irregularity of 





If the planks are straight, and the | 
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metal should happen to be put in the middle, will show a dispo- 
sition to run off the track, which, as the Jron Age says, should 
be encouraged until they have departed, never to return. There 
is nothing more annoying to architects than the carelessness 
with which iron soil and waste pipes are cast, particularly the 
double-thick pipes, which, instead of being greatly superior to 
the single-thick, as they would be if their quality could be relied 
upon, are often actually inferior to the cheaper ones, on account 
of the inequality of thickness produced by variations in the po- 
sition of the core. We have seen the metal in a broken dlouble- 
thick pipe, which ought to be one-quarter of an inch thick all 
around, nearly as thin as a sheet of paper on one side, and al- 
most half an inch thick on the other; and as such defects gen- 
erally occur near the middle of the lengths of pipe, instead of 
at the ends, most architects have found it impracticable to de- 
tect them without breaking the pipe, and many of them have 
been driven, in consequence, to the adoption of the Durham 
pipes, the quality of which can be relied upon. The method of 
the Jron Age seems likely to offer just the simple test which 
architects need, and we hope it will be applied by them vigor- 
ously, until the bad pipe, which disgraces some manufacturers 
whose reputation has led architects to place in them a confidence 
which they do not deserve, is driven from the market. If some 
one of our own readers will supplement this method by an easy 
means of ascertaining the weight, or, rather, the thickness, of 
lead pipe after it is placed in position, he would render a ser- 
vice to the profession and the public. We have seen a building 
plumbed with lead-pipe so thin that a rather moderate effort to 
turn the lever of a ground-cock which moved with difficulty re- 
sulted in pulling off the pipe to which it was attached; but we 
have never yet found a plumber who knew how to tell with 
certainty the thickness of pipes in position. Something may be 
judged by the appearance of the bends. A thin pipe is apt to 
be buckled or flattened at the turns, choking the bore some- 
what; but this can be avoided, if the plumber is not afraid of 
tearing the thin metal asunder by the stretching at the outer 
side of the curve, by filling the pipe with sand before bending 
it. With very thin pipe an indentation can be made by press- 
ure, but this would be difficult with small pipe, with metal one- 
eighth of an inch thick or so, and the most important point in 
practice is to distinguish between this and pipe with walls three- 
sixteenths or one-quarter of an inch thick. 


é NE of the most noteworthy occurrences in matters of art of 
() the last month is the engagement of Mr. Mercié, the great 
French sculptdér, to execute the statue of General Lee to 

be erected at Richmond. We are sorry not to have more 
minute details of the affair than are to be found in the daily 
papers; but it appears that there was some sort of competition, 
and that a local artist, who imagined that he had the “inside 
track,” suffered a severe disappointment by the decision. It is 
a little remarkable that a city in the South, where personal and 
family connections, and local exclusiveness, flourish in an ex- 
traordinary degree, should have been almost the first in the 
country to set the example of trying to get the best sculpture 
to be had in the world, without regard to the sculptor’s grand- 
parents, or the place where he lived, and to administer a signal 
rebuke to the SV stem of introductions, button-holing, wire-pull- 
ing and influence which does so much to make our pretended 
artistic competitions contemptible, and the result of 
ridiculous. 


them 
We are not at all disposed to underrate our own 
artists; on the contrary, we are quite as proud of Mr. Ball’s 
*“ Washington,” Mr. St. Gaudens’s 
Mr. Warner’s beautiful 
French sculpture ; 


‘ Farragut,” and some of 
could be of 
but when we think how rare such works as 
these are, instead of being, as they might and ought to be, 
familiar sights in every town in the country ; 
millions of dollars, with which a American 
sculpture might have been developed, and our cities nobly 


work, as any Parisian 


and how many 
great school of 
adorned, have been spent on grotesque caricatures of statues 
and bas-reliefs, we cannot help welcoming the indication of a 
wish on the part of a public body to secure something in the 
way of sculpture that those who have seen good statues need 
not be ashamed of. Hitherto, in this country, if artists could 
work with their tongue, or their dimples, it has not been neces- 
sary for them to possess much skill with their hands to be em- 
ployed on the most distinguished public commissions ; and the 
result of the system is to be seen in the ludicrous collection of 
paintings and statuary exhibited in the Government buildings 
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at Washington. We hope some time to see that rubbish 
thrown away, to make room for work, such as some Americans 
are capable of, as far superior to it as, let us say, the Merchant 
of Venice is to a dime novel; but, as long as these things, or a 
large part of the soldiers’ monuments of the country, remain 
in their places of honor, just so long will the public taste be 
deceived and perverted, and the genius of those who might re- 
flect glory on their native land by their beautiful works, be 
fatally discouraged and led astray. 
Q VE often get letters in regard to stains on bronze statues, 
W and imagine that many persons will like to make a 
mental note of the suggestions for cleaning them from 
the ordinary discolorations, which the editor of Le Génie Civil 
collects from La Nature, the Bulletin of the Chemical Society 
of Paris, and Dingler’s Polytechnische Journal. According to 
these, the first effect of the atmosphere upon bronze is to cover 
it with a green patina, composed of a mixture of hydrates and 
carbonates of copper. When organic dust, including, we might 
perhaps say, the drip from trees, which is generally highly 
charged with organic matter, falls upon the patina, it soon 
begins to decompose and absorb oxygen from the copper salts, 
reducing them, where the action is most marked, to oxides, or 
even to metallic copper, in a state of fine division. Either the 
oxide or the metal, when finely divided, is black, and the bright 
green patina begins to be discolored with black spots. As the 





the shadow of a rocky cliff, directly against which it seems to 
have been constructed. A platform of cut stone, put together 
without mortar, formed the stylobate, and on this were found 
the remains of.a rear wall, one hundred and forty feet long, 


| built, apparently, parallel with the cliff, but at a little distance 


from it, so as to allowa passage between the wall and the rock. 
This rear wall was ten feet thick, and four partition-walls, each 
six feet thick, projected forward from it, dividing the building 
into three parallel cella, exactly like the nave and aisles of a 
church, except that solid walls took the place of the nave arcade 
or colonnade. This is known from the ancient writers to have 
been the usual disposition of the Etruscan temples, but an 
unexpected variation from the descriptions was found in the 
shape of a sort of chancel, or quadrangular apse, formed by 


| extending the central cella about twenty-six feet beyond the 


main rear wall, and raising the pavement of the extension above 
that of the rest of the building. If we could suppose the parti- 


| tion-walls between the middle and side celle to be replaced by 


columns, this disposition would, without further change, be 


| substantially that of a modern church, or its prototype, the 


surface loses its polish, it retains more dust, and the action | 


increases until the bronze is covered with a tolerably thick 
black crust consisting of copper, with oxides and sulphides, 


mixed with powdered silica from the pavements, and various | the apse, with the fragments of the statue which it once bore 


basilica, and as only the lower portions of the walls were found 
in place, we need not, perhaps, do much violence to probability 
by imagining that openings may have been left in the division- 
walls, through which persons in the aisles or side-rooms could see 
something of what went on in the nave. The evident attempt 
to give dignity to the.chancel, both by extending it and raising 
its floor, indicates that this was the most important point of the 


| building, and, indeed, the pedestal of the statue of the deity, 


compounds of ammonia and phosphorus, representing the com- | 


plete decomposition of animal and vegetable substances. 
Whether the composition of the bronze has any influence in 
the formation of the crust so that, as has been asserted, a bronze 


containing no zine is not liable to black discoloration, seems to | 
be doubtful, and there is still need of experiments upon this | 


point; but it is satisfactory to know that the black, after it has 
formed, may be removed without injury to the bronze by 
washing the statue or other object with a solution of cyanide 
of potassium in water. This solution, which, by the way, is 
terribly poisonous, sometimes causing fainting by mere contact 
with a scratch on the skin, dissolves the black compounds of 
copper without affecting the metal underneath. Whether the 
cyanide attacks the green patina we are not informed, but if it 


should do so, the color is said to be soon restored by oiling the | : ; : a 
; . | mained, but the extension of the platform and the rear wall 


surface of the bronze. The same article contains a direction 
for cleaning marble statues by washing them with water which 
has stood for some time over fragments of marble, which is 
also worth remembering. All natural waters contain carbonic 
acid, which attacks the surface of a marble statue washed with 
them unless it has been previously saturated with the limestone 
by soaking pieces in it. 





6 VERY remarkable discovery has recently been made at 
Hi Civita Castellana, about forty miles from Rome. The 

modern village stands nearly on the site of the great Etrus- 
can city of Falerii, and the neighboring ravines are full of 
Etruscan tombs hewn in the rock, so that the place has always 
had considerable attraction for the archeologist. Within a 
few weeks, as we learn from the Deutsche Bauzeitung, which 
credits its information to a letter in one of the daily papers of 
Cologne, a new attempt has been made to study the locality. 
About two miles from the present village is a particularly pop- 
ulous necropolis, in the middle of which is a deep valley, 
drained by a brook, and it occurred to some investigator to 
make excavations in this valley. One would hardly expect to 
find important buildings in such a situation, and the idea of 
excavating there seems to have been a mere guess, but it was a 
fortunate one, for the work soon brought to light the remains, 
in excellent preservation, of an Etruscan temple, the ouly one 
which has yet been discovered. We have several descriptions 
of the Etruscan buildings in Vitruvius and other ancient 
writers, and know something of their appearance, but they were 
built mostly of wood, and have perished so completely that no 
trace of them remains above ground to guide the explorer. 
The investigators at Falerii happened to dig in exactly the 
right spot, for although they, of course, found no woodwork of 
the temple which once stood there, they discovered the founda- 
tion-walls, the mosaic pavements, the pedestal on which stood 
the statue of the deity, and portions of the statue itself, besides 
many of the terra-cotta plates with which the ceiling and walls 
were ornamented. The building stood in the valley, under 





with its stylobate, was found in the centre of the entrance of 


still lying upon it. Just behind the pedestal of the statue was 
a pit in the floor, partly filled with votive offerings, and attached 
to the rear wall of the apse was a basin, into which spring-water 
from the mountain was brought by a conduit through the wall. 
The part which these accessories played in the Etruscan wor- 
ship it would be impossible to conjecture, but it is hardly credi- 
ble that the side cella should have been altogether cut off from 
the sight of the ceremonies, which, to all appearance, were con- 
fined exclusively to the central one. 
) UAT the building had a peristyle or exterior colonnades 
* of some kind seems probable, but not certain. We learn 
from the Roman writers that the pillars of the Etrus- 
can temples were usually of wood, and no trace of them re- 


far beyond the side walls certainly indicated that something 
of the sort once occupied the space, and this impression was 
confirmed by the remains of ante at the corners. ‘That a 
portico covered the front was shown by the terra-cotta orna- 
ments of the tympanum over it, which were found in the place 
where they fell when the woodwork. rotted away. Supposing 
the side colonnades to have stood on a line with the extremities 
of the rear wall, the complete temple was one hundred and 
forty feet wide, by one hundred and sixty-three feet deep, and 
must have been a very imposing structure. The floor was 
covered with a mosaic pavement, of geometrical pieces of red, 
white and black terra-cotta, and the walls were lined with 
plates of whitish terra-cotta, about an inch and a half thick, 
painted in white and red on a black ground, with huge figures 
of men, divided by conventional palms, so that each figure had 
a compartment to itself. A frieze and cornice of terra-cotta 
seem to have finished the walls at the top, and many pieces of 
these were found pierced with holes for nailing them to the 
woodwork which, apparently, formed the upper portion of the 
construction. The roof was evidently of wood, covered with 
tiles of the same whitish terra-cotta as the plates on the walls, 
and the pediment group of statues in terra-cotta, but of beauti- 
ful design, was found. 
\ HESE statues were apparently of late workmanship, dating 
* from the time of the Romans, and may, very probably, have 
replaced older ones after the temple had begun to stand in 
need of restoration. The frescos on the wall were entirely 
Etruscan, resembling the paintings on the walls of the tombs 
at Tarquinii and Orvieto, and the head of the statue of the 
deity, which was the only part so far recovered, was of the 
same archaic style, with almond-shaped eyes and low forehead, 
although it was decorated with a beautiful laurel-wreath of 
bronze, fragments of which were found near, and the ears 
were bored for rings, as if the statue had once been adorned 
with the jewelry of which the Etruscans were so fond. 
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THE CRUSHING STRENGTH OF BRICK PIERS, —I. 
AND THE STRENGTH OF SINGLE BRICKS AND MORTARS USED IN 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 
HE report of tests made with the U.S. testing= 
machine at the Watertown Arsenal for the year 
1884, a congressional document, recently pub- 
lished, contains the results of a valuable series 
of tests on the strength and compressibility of 
brick piers. Three kinds of brick were repre- 
sented in the construction of the piers, and mor- 
tars of different composition ranging in strength 
from lime mortar to neat Portland cement. The 
3, Ms. piers ranged in cross-section dimensions from 8” 
x 8” to 16” x 16”, and in height from 16” to 10’, 





THE TESTS OF THE SINGLE BRICKS. 
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the conditions were equable. The fact that the tests do not show 
the same order of strength maintained in the piers and single bricks 
is attributed to the better distribution of loads relatively in one case 
over the other, and emphasizes what is conspicuous in all tests of 
masonry, namely, that the loads should be evenly distributed. 

The mean strength of three single bricks of a kind, which were 
selected as fairly representing their class, was taken as a basis for 
comparing the different piers, and computing their efficiencies. 

Unusual strength is displayed by the strongest of the above 
samples. Within limits, the crushing strength of bricks increases 
with the degree of hardness to which they have been burnt, and 
those bricks which gave very high results were very hard burnt. 
Opportunity has not yet offered for testing the same clay burnt to 
different degrees of hardness up to the point of vitrification, and thus 
ascertaining the maximum and minimum values of the same material. 

Observations made on various kinds of bricks, however. have 
shown that the great- 





There were used 
common and face 
bricks, both hard - 
burnt, from the yard 
of M. W. Sands, 
N orth Cambridge, 
Mass., and a softer 
common brick from 
the Bay State Com- 
pany. The Bay State 
brick, previous ta 
being used in the 
piers, had been in 
the supporting-walls 
of an experimental 
floor and the arches 
thereof, but none 
were used which 
showed evidence of 
injury done by th 
previous loading. 
The bricks were pre- 
pared for testing by 
grinding their bed 
surfaces ap proxi- 
mately flat with loose 
emery ona face-plate 
and packing with 
thin sheet-brass 
those places which 
did not 
full bearing against 
the compression 
platforms or but- 
tresses of the testing- 
machine. 

In the subsequent 
tests of the mortars 
and the piers a thin 
facing of plaster-of- 
Paris was employed 
to secure an even 
distribution of the 
loads. 

When the bricks 
were adjusted in po- 
sition for testing, the 
loads were gradually 
applied and in- 
creased till the max- 
imum was reached 
which the material 
was capable of sus- 
taining. ‘This max 
imum load is record- 
ed as the ultimate 
strength of the spec- 
imen tested. 

Owing to the want 
of uniformity in the 
streneth of the ma- 
terial or the imper- 
fect distribution of 
loads, cracks appear in the bricks some time before the maximum 
loads are reached, and failures occur more or less in detail. Such 
fractures indicate the development of less strength than belong to 
certain parts of the material, but on the other hand, contact of the 
bed-surfaces of the bricks with the rigid platforms of the testing- 
machine tends to increase their apparent strength by supporting the 
bricks in the direction normal to the line of pressure. It is probably 
on account of the influence of the rigid platforms between which the 
single bricks were crushed that their strength when thus tested so 
greatly exceeded the strength of the piers. 

Generally speaking, we should expect the strongest single bricks to 
make the strongest piers, and this result would doubtless follow when 
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‘st strength was not 
found in those of ex- 
treme hardness, but 
to what extent the 
=4 results were influ- 
enced by the irreg- 
ular shapes of these 
very hard bricks, 
and the consequent 
uneven distribution 
of loads when tested, 
it is difficult to reach 
a decision. 





The tests now re- 
ferred to were made 
upon bricks which 
were not ground flat 
on their 
faces, but they were 
carefully faced with 
plaster-of-Paris. 

While plaster has 
given the best re- 
sults of any facing 
or cushion yet tried, 
it is evident that the 
distribution of load 
will not be perfect 
when the thickness 
of facing varies to 
accommodate an un- 


bed - Sur - 





even surface, unless 
the material of the 
facing and the spec- 
imen possess the 
same compresstl- 
bilit y,a condition 
seldom fulfilled, al- 
though we may reach 
a close approxima- 
tion at times. 





PESTS OF THE MOR- 
rAR. 


Three six-inch 
cubes of each kind 
of mortar used in the 
piers were made, and 
atter 
the air a period of 
fourteen and a half 
months were tested. 
The age of the plas 
ter cube was four 


seasoning in 


months. ‘They were 
tested in the same 
manner as the single 
bricks; that is, be- 
tween the flat steel 
platforms of the test- 
ing-machine. The 
compressibility of 
the cubes is shown by the micrometer readings taken from face to 
face of the platforms. When the dimensions of the specimens 
admit, micrometer observations are made wholly on the specimens 
themselves, using a gauged length somewhat less than the length of 
the specimen. 

The results show the lime-mortar to have a very low crushing 
strength. It is evidently not the mortar to employ when strong 
work is required, neither should it be used in very wide or thick 
joints. It may be said that practically the lime assists in holding 
in place sand cushions between the bricks, and that is about all it 
probably does. 

The Portland cement heads the list as regards strength, greatly 
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exceeding in this respect the kind of Rosendale cement used. 
admixture of sand with these cements in the proportions of two to 
one reduced the strength of the Portland cement eighty-four per cent 


TABULATED RESULTS. 


Dimensions. 








| Ultimate 
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The 


The Rosendale cement mixed with lime mortar showed practically 
the same strength, as when mixed with two parts sand, the differ- 
ence happening to be in favor of the mortar containing the lime. 


TABULATED RESULTS, 6 MORTAR CUBES, COMPRESSIBILITY UNDER STRESS. 


strength. 





Compression under loads in pounds of — 








6,000 — 8,000 | 10,000 | 20,000 

In. In. In. In. 
# | 

.0070 | 0085 | .0103 0310 

0080 | .0120 0170 

0040 | 0048 | 0052 0054 

00385 | .0045 0052 0082 

0045 0050 0070 

0078 | .0100 | .0120 .0260 

0155 | .0200 0245 

.0090 

0160 

OA80 

0290 

.0130 

.0038 | 0048 -0058 .0102 


of affairs is found when lime-mortar is 


This is a very 


Compression under loads in pounds of - 


100,000 120,000 
In. In, 

0170 

0235 0290 


140,000 


In. 


.0360 


Plaster-of-Paris is found the second in strength and in stiffness, 























Ultimate strength. 


P sq.in.| P sq. ft. 








Tons. 
181.4 
135.1 
271.8 
161,9 
139.7 








% of single brick. 


5 Joints broken every 6 courses. 
6 Bricks laid on edge. 


d | No. of 
ye Test : 
| : g |Com-| BOO wo | 2K 3.000 | 4 5.000 
DESCRIPTION. = s = p’s’d ne Total. |Persq, in. wor 1, 2,000 | 3, {900 | 5,006 
s|i-= “4 | area.) Crack. 
sie =| In In. In. In. In. In. 
- 3a 0 0014 | .0056 | .0124 | 0194 
3b 0 0008 .0160 0310 
Sq. on . ‘ Be 0 .0020 |) 0080 | .0146 | .0450 
In. | In. | In, ‘es Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds. io 0 "0010 | .0025 | .0038 | .0050 | .0060 
oalaente . -” - P 0010 | .0022 | .0030 | .0050 OOGD 
7.75 | 3.70 | 2.10 28.68! 174,000 | 317,100 | 11,056 4 ° | a 0 | 006 
AT. W. Sands’s face bricks. 7.75 | 3.76 | 2.07 | 29.14| 175.000 | 407'500 13'984 sa 0 -0020 0040 .0060 .0090 | .0160 
7:52 | 3.57 | 2.05 | 26.85! 110°000 | 449°300 16°734 b 0  .0015 | .0040 | .0062 | .0090 | .0130 
¢ a |e ’ adi oe Be 0 | 0040 | .0100 | .0170 | .0235 | .0395 
7 Mean crushing strength,) 13,925 6b 0 . .0010 | .0020 | .0030 | .0035 
Ni ; 28.42 562,300 19.785 6c 0 0008 | .0012 |) 0018 | .0023 | .0030 
M. W. Sands’s common bricks. 312, 628 500 22,351 7a 0 | .0010 | .0018 | .0025 | .0035 | .0040 
' 99,000 | 381,000 12,905 7b 0 0010 | .0020 | .0035 | .0050 | .0065 
|Mean crushing |strength,| 18,337 7 0 | 0018 | .0055 | .0090 | .0110 | .0135 
7.90 | 3.57 | 2.06 | 28.20) 145,000 313,600 11,120 Ra 0 0005 0020 | 0035 0050 | 0070 
Bay State bricks (old) 7.78 | 3.70 f 215,000 365,900 12,709 Rb 0 0015 | 0048 | 0075) 0092 | .0120 
7.70 3.50 196,000 280.000 10,390 Re 0 0030 | .0105 | .0180 | .0270 | .03870 
a ae : same 9a 0 0010 | .0045 | .0090 | 0150 | 0220 
Mean crushing strength 11,406 9b 0 0005 | .0018 | .0030 | .0045 | .0075 
9e 0 0005 .0020 | .0045 | .0070 | .0120 
> ; ; > 5 
and of the Rosendale cement sixty-nine per cent, the average crush- I hasten 0 | .0002 | .o008 | .0018 | .0024 | .0030 
ing strength of the two mortars now being: Portland cement mortar, | °& Pts: 
© 5 5 1 Initial load. 
TABULATED RESULTS, 6/ MORTAR CUBES. Z . 
: ‘ Quite a different state 
CRUSHING STRENGTH, . 

- added to the Portland cement, the strength of the mortar being re- 
= First Ultimate Weight | duced to one hundred and ninety-two pounds per square inch. 
Co rosition. s ang > . . . _— . 
tes — crack. P oavin A ie ® Hence there is very little difference in the resulting mortar whether 

this or the Rosendale cement is used with the lime. 
7 tbs. ths —_ important point, and should be confirmed by further experiments in 

;a |1 part lime, 3 parts sand, 135 112 order to definitely establish the relative deleterious influence of the 

b \* = - - 119 111 admixture of lime with different cements. 

x ; a oot The compressibility of the cubes under stress follow approximately 

4a 1 part Portland cement, 2 parts sand, 560 116 | ? . 

47 as - - _ 696 120 . 

{ _ 11,500 383 115 

5 a 1 part Rose ndalk cement, 2 parts sand, 156 111 No. of tests. 

0 186 1090 | 

“ r ‘ > } 

5 4,500 143 107 40,000 60,000 80,000 

6a Neat Portland cement, , 126 

66 ‘ e 95,000 129 _ = 

pe 135 In. In. In. 

Ta Neat Rosendale cement, 11,000 4 6b -0066 -0090 0120 

es +“ ‘<< 19.000 a9 6« 0125 0160 £0200 

~ 19'200 a7 Plaster-of-Paris., 0175 0281 

; 2 7 

8a (1 part Portland cement, 2 parts lime-mortar,'! 109 | - _ . . 

RP _ = el - ) . . . 

: 4s _ their crushing strength, the strongest cubes being also the stiffest, 

> | part Rosendale cement, 2 parts lime-mortar." 195 | although much irregularity exists among cubes of the same composi- 

) : ; 2 . 10 tion. 

: Plaster-of-Paris — yet by far the lightest in weight. 

1] mortar, 1 part lime, 3 parts sand. We should expect from an examination of these results that great 
— neanesaieie see ——————— | inequality in behavior would be found in different piers laid up with 
five hundred and forty-six pounds per square inch; Rosendale | different kinds of mortars, their compressibility, in a measure, con- 
cement mortar, one hundred and sixty-two pounds per square inch. | forming to the behavior exhibited by the mortar cubes. Such, in fact, 

TABULATED RESULTS. —CRUSHING STRENGTH OF BRICK PIERS, 
BUILT OF FACE-BRICKS (M. W. SANDS). 
1 ensions c ensions. : ng 
N ¢|N nal dimensions. ; Weight Actual dimen n Sectional) First 
Composition of Mortar. lips area crack 

les Heig) ( gs-sec per cu, ft. Height.) Cross-section. en : *| Total. 

Ft. li In Pounds, Ft. In.) In. {| In, Sq. in. ths. ths. ths. 
11 e.. 8 1 lime, 3 sand, 137.4 1 4.1 7.55 | 7.55 57.00 85,000 | 143,600 | 2.520 
2) 6 8 8 66 66 133.5 6 8.00 7.60 7.60 76 50,000 108,400 
12 1 4 x 1 Portland cement, 2 sand, 136. 1 4.24) 7.60 7.60 200,000 | 218,100 | 3,776 

| 6 8&8 8 . - “6 133.5 6 &.00 7.60 7.60 85,000 | 129,900 | 2,249 

OR: 2 0 12 1 lime, 3 sand, 1 11.0 11.50 | 11.50 140,000 1,940 

2R4 2 ¢ 12 ze 1 11.04 11.50 | 11.50 90,000 | 22 1,990 

0 10 0 12 xs 131.7 9 11.90 11,50 11.50 70,000 | 199,800 1,511 

34 0 0 12 “ “ 125.0 9 11.13! 11.50 | 11,50 100,000 | 208,600 

yo] 2 0 12 1 Portland cement, 2 sand," 111.50 11.50 11.50 200,000 | 486,000 

m 10 O 12 = ™ “ 132. ¥ 11.30 11.50 11.50 200,000 | 298.000 
BUILT OF COMMON BRICKS (M. W. SANDS). 
10 1 4 i lime, 3 sand, 35.6 1 4,48 7.8 7.8 60.80 66,000 | 148.800; 2,440 
1 6 & 8 : ° = 133.6 6 8.05 7.9 7.9 62.40 96,100 1,540 
1 2 0 12 12 . 111.90 11.75 11.75 138.06 75,000 | 296.400) 2.150 
8 2 0 12 12 * “ 2 0.30 11.75 | 11.90 | 119.58 | 120,000 | 244,600 | 2,050 
1 9 9 12 12 “ 131.5 9 9.60 11.75 | 11.75 | 138.06 70,000 | 154300} 1.118 
44 10 0 12 12 wie a 136.0 10 0.40 11.75 11.75 115.50 70,000 | 183,300 1,587 
. 29 10 0 12 12 1 Portland cement, 2 sand, 131.0 10 0. 11.75 | 11.75 | 138.06 190,000 | 276,600 | 2,003 
RT 9 8 1¢ 16 “ “ “ 2 7.85 16.00 | 16.00 256.00 460,000 | 696,000 | 2,720 
i OR 10 0 1 16 “ “ “ 10 1.00 16.00 | 16.00 | 256.00 | 340,000 | 483,100 | 1,887 
' 
BUILT OF COMMON ICKS (BAY STATE). 

2k 2 0 12 1 lime, 3 sand, 2 10 12.10 | 12.10; 146.41 95,000 | 201,000 ; 1,370 

ORR 6 0 12 66 66 ( » 12.00 12.00 144.00 70,000 | 163,200 1,133 

2R9 6 0 12 es 11°.7 6 1.0 2.00 | 12.00 144.00 100,000 174,300) 1,210 

291 6 0 12 ‘ X 118 6 0 12.00 | 12.00 144.00 80,000 | 191,600 | 1,331 

r 6 0 12 si 118.1 6 1 12.50 12.50 156.25 110,000 189,200 1,211 
>” 7 10 12 . = M, 7 10.25 12.00 | 12.00 144.00 100,000 | 169,100 | 1,174 
27 10 0 12 118, 9 11.60 12.00 12.00 144.00 90,000 | 133,100 924 
5 10 0 . “6 107.0 10 0.75 8.00 | 12.00 96.00 35,000 940 
+ 10 0 12 66 118.7 10 0.50 12.00 16.00 192.00 80,000 773 

301 6 0 12 1 Rosendale cement, 2 lime-mortar 120.6 6 1.63 12.90 12.00 144.00 160,000 2: 1,646 

293 6 0 12 ve “ 2 sand, 123.0 6 0.13 12.00 | 12.90 | 144.00 | 260,000 | 284,000) 1,972 

300 6 0 12 1 Portland cement, 2 lime-mortar, 120.3 6 1.38 12.00 | 12.00 144.00 150,000 203.200) 1,411 

294 6 0 12 Si 2 2 sand, 119.7 6 0.60 12.00 | 12.00 144.00 220,000 258,000 | 1,792 

290 6 0 12 Neat Portland cement, 126.6 6 0. 12.00 12.00 144.00 280,000 | 342,000 | 2,375 

Has hollow core 4.25/’ x 4.25/". 5 Has hollow core 4.5 "x 4.5 ". 
Has hollow core 4.1 ” x 4.1 ', *Has hollow care 4.75// x 4.75’. 
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was the case, and the quality of the mortar also exerted a striking 
influence on the strength of the piers. This will be referred to again 
when discussing the results obtained with the piers. 

THE TESTS OF THE PIERS. 

The piers were built and seasoned in a cool, dry building, and 
their ages when tested ranged from fourteen to twenty-four months. 
They were transported to the testing-machine and adjusted in the 
horizontal position in which they were tested in a fixture consisting 
of two end plates of cast-iron, set in plaster-of-Paris on the ends of 
the piers, and connected by rods provided with turn-buckles. By 
means of the side rods initial compression was given the enclosed 
pier, thereby increasing its transverse strength and enabling it to be 
handled without injury. When in readiness for testing, the tension 
of the side rods was released, the initial load of compression ap- 
plied with the machine being sufficient to hold the pier ia position. 
Micrometer observations were made on each pier within the gauged 
length, showing the compression of the piers for each increment of 
load above the initial, a sasing the loads at intervals and determin- 
ing the permanent sets — proceeding in this way until the ultimate 
strength was determined. 

The gauged length was usually less than the height of the pier. 
This distance was laid off on the centre line of the upper face, as 
the pier lay in position for testing and symmetrical with the ends. 
Contact of the micrometer with the pier was made through the 
conical points of the micrometer which entered corresponding holes 
drilled in the bricks, these holes defining the limits of the gauged 
length. A weight placed over each micrometer point held the in- 
strument firmly in position. JAMES E. Howarp. 


[To be continued,] 





THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIVATE ARCHITECTURE. 


PAUL SE 
. DILLE has 
had the kind- 
ness to send us in 
advance of the publi- 
cation of the proc ed- 
ings of the recent 
Congress of the Soci- 
été Centrale des Ar- 
chitectes the following 
extract from the re- 
port of the Jury in- 
trusted with the de- 
creeing of Awards to 
Private Architecture, 
Archeology, and 
Jurisprudence : 

Monsieur, the Di- 
rector of Fine Arts, 
Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Fellow-workers— 
On the 13th of March, 
1873, La Société Cen- 
trale des Architectes, 
gathered in general 
assembly, decided that 
each year it would 
award special recom- 
penses to works of 
wivate architecture. 
Tn consequence of this 
decision, and by the 
unanimous vote of the 
se jury then nominated, 
MM. Lesoufaché and 
Francois Rolland, ar- 
chitects, of Paris, and 
M. Claud Benoit, ar- 
De D =  chitect, of Lyons, re- 
DES /MARCHANDS:DRADIERS ceived in 1874, in this 

Dar hom THE Buioer , Same spot, the first 
medals of the Société Centrale. These medals had the effect of 
encouraging the institution of other recompenses, almost all of which, 
as our estimable secretary will tell you presently, are due to the gen- 
erous initiative of the members of our society. Since the time of the 
respected names of Lesoufaché and Rolland, new names have been 
added each year to the already long list of our laureates in private 
architecture. These laureates you know, and their works sufficiently 
declare what is the character of the lofty recompense which is thus 
decreed in solemn session of our congress. 

Nevertheless, allow me, gentlemen, to insist for a moment upon 
this point, and to recall to you here in a few words what has been 
the point of departure and what is the raison d’etre of the foundation 
which occupies us. 

An ancient member of our society, already dead many years, but 
whose memory is sacredly dear to me (I am happy to recall to you 
here the name of Jules Sédille) was astonished at seeing in what 
isolated conditions architects often found themselves, who, not being 
in the employ of the State, or the municipalities, or the great admin- 

















istrations, were not charged with the construction, the restoration 
or the maintenance of our public monuments. The State seemed 
too little interested in them and their works, and reserved its 
distinctions and encouragements for those only who served it directly ; 
and yet these architects were not only able practitioners and tried 
experts, but often, also, artists of worth beyond dispute. Full of 
faith in their art, they labored, often under trying conditions, to 
exact a respect for it from their co-laborers, as from those whose 
interests they served, by the conscientiousness which they brought to 
the study of the most modest works. Careful to satisfy the complex 
requirements of utilitarian programmes, searching always the logic 
of construction in view of a prudent distribution of forces and mate- 
rials, they endeavored to prove that a building of honest and worthy 
appearance can still be an economical structure, less expensive than 
the products achieved at the reduced rates of outrageous speculation ; 
and they sought consolation from the trials of their daily work in the 
constant search after art, and looked to their own consciences for the 
satisfaction due to effort made and duty accomplished. 

Side by side with these artists militant, who maintain the tradi- 
tions of our art in the midst of obscure labors and affairs, other 
architects, perhaps more favored, if not of higher worth, constructed 
important dwelling-places, sumptuous Ad/els, elegant villas and superb 
chateaux. Then came the grand banking-houses, vast public hotels, 
the spacious edifices erected by commerce and industry, special 
monuments which seem to-day to embody all the progress of modern 
science as applied to construction. Why, then, have all these labo- 
rious architects, who do so much for the progress of our art, who 
maintain with firmness the ancient methods of good construction, at 
the same time that they are often the first to make a useful applica- 
tion of modern discoveries, why should not these architects have 
their just part of the rewards? And if they were worthy of recom- 
penses, their fellows in the provinces were assuredly not less worthy. 

What efforts must not our confréres, members of our affiliated 
societies, have made to erect, often far from the grand centres, with 
insufficient resources, with the imperfect materials of the localities, 
and with unskilled contractors and ignorant workmen, constructions 
worthy of the name. It is necessary there that the architect multiply 
himself, that he teach at the same time that he gives directions, and 
we can affirm that by his lessons and by his example he often accom- 
plishes not only his work as an architect, but also the work of a 
good citizen, for he contributes to the elevating of the morals and to 
forming the intelligence of his assistants howsoever humble. 

In taking this resolution to honor the works of private architecture 
the Society thought also that the construction of our public monuments 
may at certain times be limited either by occurrences or because pres- 
ent necessity has been satisfied. Then it is all-important that private 
architecture should be encouraged, so as to preserve sacredly the 
healthy traditions of the art of building, and that it endeavor to 
form the public taste by showing it that the useful can be brought 
into harmony with the worship of truth and with the love of the 
beautiful. 

We know, besides, what an important place private architecture 
takes in the history of races. Chefs-d’ceeuvre are everywhere ; we 
search for them with ardor; we now defend their last remains with vig- 
ilance which is only equalled by the disdain not long ago professed for 
these same relics. We study with respect the slightest fragments of 
Greek, Tuscan or Roman cities; we air our admiration in Italy for 
the always-noble conceptions of the divine masters of the fifteenth 
century, who, even in their slightest work, always give testimony of 
a lively imagination allied to the purest taste; and, without going so 
far afield, about us in France, what charming remains of our old 
manor-houses, our old Middle-Age dwellings, what gracious creations 
of the Renaissance, how many interesting habitations of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, without speaking of the more mod- 
est dwellings or of the little Louis XVI Aétels which fashion has 
rehabilitated. These jewels form the unending chain which binds 
one with another these other monuments, immortal chefs-d’ceuvre, 
which appear in the distance, brilliant symbols of an epoch of which 
they embody the aspirations and glorify the idea. But if the chain 
be broken, if its links be dispersed, these mighty chefs-d’euvre thus 
isolated, will they not seem the strange and inspiring witnesses of an 
unaccountable epoch ? 

For, better than these monuments, works of private architecture re- 
veal to us the intimate life of the people. The great monuments, some- 
times erected slowly by several generations, seem rather to satisfy the 
general needs of society or those aspirations of human nature at the 
same time lofty and indefinite, being of all times, yet characterizing 
clearly not one. 

One easily discovers that if a certain monument —a religious 
building, for instance —can be in harmony with different epochs, a 
similar piece of private architecture has its raison d’étre only at a 
fixed period. Often, also, monumental buildings are the luxury of a 
nation. It places its glory in their keeping. It erects them with 
pride for posterity, so they are not always the sincere reflection of 
an epoch. 

Private architecture, on the contrary, modelling itself upon the 
individual, will show more clearly to the historian or the philosopher 
the secret of the foibles or the virtues of a people who, in the inti- 
macy of the domestic hearth, abandon themselves without dissimula- 
tion to tastes, inclinations and instincts. 

In a word, monumental buildings are the poetry of our art; private 
architecture is its prose, but a living prose — prose, of a powerful 
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realism, which characterizes and retraces day by day the physiognomy 
of the individuals and the generations which pass. 

Thus the Society has conceived that its encouragements ought to 
serve as a support to private architecture. It has desired that a 
deserving architect should know that not only some curious confreres, 
but that an entire society of architects take an interest in his works. 
More than this, it considers that the re« ompenses it decrees may some 
day draw the attention of Government upon artists worthy of its fa- 
vors the objects of the most laudable ambition. 

We ought to recognize, gentlemen, that, although several of our 
laureates still await the supreme recompense, we have had the happi- 
ness to see our wishes favorably received in sev« ral instances; so let 
us accept with gratitude the results already acquired as a certain 
presage of future gratifications. Consequently, from the résume 
which precedes and which I have the honor to lay before you in 
answer to a desire expressed by the jury, of which I am here the in- 
terpreter, the Society has decided to give public testimony each year 
of its esteem for that French architect whose single work, or group 
of works, outside of work for the State, the municipality, or any 
public bureau, that is to say, any private architectural work, shall 
be worthy of commendation: for a just distribution of the plan in per- 
fect accord with the imposed conditions of the programme, whatsoever 
they may have been; for a good and intelligent construction, which 
takes especial account of the means which modern industry places at 
the service of the constructor: for the character of the architecture, 
for the logic of the decoration, for the rational study of the profiles 
and details, howsoever simple they may be; in short, for the delicate 
appreciation of form, and for the harmony and unity of the ensemble. 

We can easily affirm that the two architects this year designated 
by the jury to receive the Grand Medals of the Society, fulfil wholly 
by their works the conditions imposed for these high awards. 

Grand Medals of honor for private architecture are awarded to 
M. Louis Charles Boileau, architect, of Paris, and to M. Louis Gar- 
ros, architect, of Bordeaux; a Medal of Jurisprudence to M. Alfred 
Normand, architect, of Paris, and a Medal of Archeology to M. 
Charles Chipiez, architect, of Paris. ; 











[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
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Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions. 


THE TOMB OF THE CARDINALS D’AMBOISE, ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 
AFTER AN ETCHING BY E. 8. GAUJEAN. 


* Rouen Cathedral was erected in 1520-25 by a nephew (himself 
also a cardinal) of Cardinal Georges d’Amboise (1460-1510), 
Archbishop of Rouen and the favorite minister of Louis XII. The 
tomb is the work of Rouland Leroux, the master-mason of the Cathe- 
dral at that time, and the many “imagiers” who sculptured the 
statues under his directions. Its upper part is of marble and the 
rest of alabaster. The central portion, of white marble, bears the 
statues of the two cardinals kneeling in prayer. That of the nephew 
is of later date than the other, and its head is said to be the work of 
Jean Goujon. Behind the figures is a bas-relief of St. George and 
the dragon, on either side of which are three statues, representing 
respectively a bishop, the Virgin Mary, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Romain, a friar and an archbishop. The niches of the sarcopha- 
gus, separated by pilasters decorated with arabesques, and each 
surmounted by a small figure of a praying monk, contain six statues 
in white marble, the subjects of which are Faith, Charity, Prudence, 
Force, Justice and Temperance. The upper part of the monument 
between pilasters, each of which holds figures of two 
of the apostles, and the intermediary niches are occupied by statues 
of prophets and sibyls. The dimensions of the monument are eigh- 
teen metres by twenty-four. 

M. Gaujean, a native of Pau, and a pupil of Pils and Waltner, has 
etched this plate with a combination of delicacy and strength worthy 
of the beautiful monument it portrays. He won a third-class medal 
for etching in 1880. 


The plat is ré produce d from the pages of the Moniteur des Archi- 


) ore magnificent monument in the Chapelle de la Vierge of 
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shows six niches 


LA SANTISIMA TRINIDAD, CITY OF MEXICO. 


In the eighteenth century a very florid style of architecture became 











the favorite of Mexican builders, and being copied after a Span- 
ish architect of the preceding century whose name was Churriguera, 
the name of Churrigueresque was given to it. Among several exam- 
ples still remaining in the city the most notable are the Sagrario, 
or parochial church adjoining the great cathedral and seemingly a 
part of it, and the Church of the Most Holy Trinity (La Santisima 
Trinidad). The facade of the former will be presented on some | 
future occasion in connection with a paper on the cathedral, supple- 





mentary to a paper and double-page illustration which has already 
appeared in this journal. 

The illustration appearing herewith is of the Santisima Trinidad, 
x La Santisima, as it is generally called. It was begun in the year 
1755 and completed somewhere about 1783. Being near the eastern 
borders of the city and rather out of the range of ordinary sight- 
seeing, it escapes the attention of most visitors to the Mexican capi- 
tal. Unlike most Mexican churches, it is rarely opened and has a 
generally-deserted appearance. This is not to be especially regretted 
for, its interior having been renovated comparatively recently by 
architects less skilled than those originally employed upon the 
church, it is scarcely worth a visit. The west front and south side 
are presented in the illustrafion. A long, low wing extends along 
the street front on the north, the window-frames being marvels of 
carving. It is to be regretted that the view of the graceful dome 
and lantern is obstructed by the tower. 


THE YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, YORK, PA. MR. J. A. DEMP- 
WOLF, ARCHITECT, YORK, PA. 


Tuts building, lately completed, has been erected on the site of a 
previous structure destroyed by fire, the design being materially 
influenced by the necessity of utilizing the old foundations. The 
material employed is local common brick laid in red mortar, with 
liberal trimmings of Hummelstown brownstone, the whole set on a 
continuous granite base. ‘The tower forming the predominant exter- 
nal feature of the design, and the entrance-hall, which is arcaded and 
substantially treated in brownstone and granite, together constitute 
a memorial to the generosity and virtues of the original founder, 
Samuel Small, Esq., whose full-length portrait is placed over a carved 
stone mantel-piece in the latter room. Accommodation has been 
provided for two hundred and fifty students, with ample library, 
recitation and assembly rooms, the last named seating five hundred 
persons. The construction throughout is of the best, and the total 
cost, complete, is $70,000. 


HOUSE FOR F. H. LEVEY, ESQ., ELIZABETH, N. J. MR. BRUCE PRICE, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ONE HUNDRED ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, 











. Old Wrought JronworkK 
Providence Rl. 


/§% Architect last February of a list of the “best twenty books for 

an architect’s library,” Building News some time ago asked its 
readers to send in lists of the best one hundred architectural books, 
and a few weeks ago published in their entirety three lists, which, on 
the whole, best met the editor’s approval, and these lists we give 
below. It must be remembered that these lists are not, as ours was, 
the results of an analysis of all votes received, but are merely 
the opinions of single individuals which have received the endorse- 
ment of the editor of Building News. The list furnished by Mr. B. 
T. Batsford is in kind more like the list published in the American 
Architect, and it is probably the most valuable and trustworthy guide 
of any, since it is compiled from the sales-book of the leading Eng- 
lish dealer in architectural books, and is, as it were, the analysis of a 
vote which is always going on, and gives the best practical proof of 
the value of a book — its popularity. 


MU Arenit a hint, perhaps, from the publication in the American 


FIRST LIST. — BY “ BOOKWORM.” 
No. Title of 300k. Author. 


1 Encyclopedia of Architecture ‘ ‘ ° Gwilt 
{ Jenkins and 


2 Legal Handbook for Architects . 
} Raymond. 


3 Acoustics of Public Buildings j ; T. R. Smith. 
4 Practical Brickwork ; ; ; , F. Walker. 
5 Concise Glossary of Architecture . , Parker. 

6 Introduction to Gothie Architecture : ; Parker 

7 The Architect’s Guide . ; : . , Rogers. 

8 Baronial Halls of England ? ' S. C. Hall 

9 Analysis of Gothic Architecture . ; ; Brandon 

10 Open-Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages Brandon 


11 Notes on Building Construction (3 vols.) Pub- 
lished by Rivington 
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12 Architectural Drawings . ‘ ; » , Burges. THIRD LIST. —BY H. H. RUMBLE. 
13 Applied Mechanics . : ‘ ‘ ; Rankine. ; , , eis 
14 a ‘e of Building ‘ ; ; ; Tarn. No. Name of Book. Writer 
15 Easements of Rights of L ight ‘ ‘ , J. Holden. INITIATIVE 
16 Wrought and Cast-Iron Girders . , H. Adams. 1 Mathematical Instruments . ; P ‘ J. F. Heather 
7 Lattice -Girder Bridge. : : H. Adams. 2 The Geometry of Compasses . ; 0. Byrne 
18 Rolled Girders and Flitched Beams : : H. Adams. » Hints on Architectural Dr: vughtsma ins hip G. W. T. Hallet. 
19 ‘Town and Country Mansions ; ' ‘ Young. iP erspec tive for Beginners , ‘ : F. A. Wright 
20 Elements of Drawing - ; Ruskin. 5 Practical Rules on Drawing . , ; ; G. Pyne 
21 Architect’s and Contractor’s Handbook , J. D. Matthews. Commeauoerre: 
22 Healthy Dwellings . : ; , : ‘ D. Galton. : 
23 Iron Roofs : ; 4 : ; : ’ Timmins. 6 Gwilt’s Encyclopedia : . . : Gw ilt. 
24 Gothic Ornaments . ‘ : ; . , Pugin. - Mathematics for P ae tical Me n ; ’ : O. Gregory. 
25 Contrasts : é Pugin. Buc lid - Books 4 i, ll and 12 , ‘ ; Euclid 
26 Manual of Gothic Mouldings j Paley. 4) Plane ( o-ordinate Geometry ; , d : ‘Todhunter 
27 Specimens of Gothic Arc hitecture : Augustus Pugin 10 The Differential Calculus ‘ : ; Todhunter 
28 An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles ‘of Archi- + The Integral Calculus ; rodhunter 
tecture in England : Rickman. 12 rhe Science of Building 4 ‘ , : E. W. Tarn 
29 Seven Periods of English Architecture. . — Sharpe. - ena se Analytic Statics. =. 8. . Graham 
30 Lectures on Art ; ) é Ruskin. l4 andy Book on Strains, etc. - ' ; ‘ W Humb« r 
31 Principles of Design in Architecture. Garbutt. 15 Iron Bridges, Girders, Roofs, Etc. . F. Campin 
32 Normandy. i f E i , ; Pugin. 16 Building Construction — . ; ee aa 
33 Applic ‘ation of Theory to the Practice of Con- 17 Brickwork, lreatise pl : : ; : F. Walker 
struction j ; Wray. 18 Masonry and Stonecutting P ; ; ; Dobson 
34 Strength of Materi: ale ; Barlow 10 Carpentry and Joinery. . . . , rredgold 
35 Specifications for Practical Are hitecture , Rogers. = a eee ; P : , — 
36 Architectural Modelling in Paper . : Richardson. i on SEONND, OE. ' David 
37 Arbitrations ; ‘ ; : B. Fletcher. oo House-painuing, etc. . , ; : davidson 
38 Architect’s Handbook F , ‘ , ; Hurst. SPECIFYING : 
39 School Architecture . . ; ; ; ; Robson. 2:3 Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier. . j <a 
40 Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages. ; G. E. Street. 24 Handbook of Specifications. : : F Donaldson 
41 Everyday Art . . . . . . . L. F. Day 25 Guide to Measuring and Valuing . ; ; E. W. Tarn 
42 Grammar of Ornament . : ‘ : Owen Jones euawereres 
43 Hints to Young Architects : , ; Wightwick. oe _ Ris ; B. Fletel 
44 Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket book » ‘ Spon. = mnie Heenan Git : . ° ° H fetcher 
45 True Principles of Christian Architecture —. Pugin. ned Manual c 8 Han . book ° ° . tar 
46 Seven Lamps of Architecture ‘ Ruskin. a Manual of Earthwork : ; : ; Graham. 
47 Lectures on the Rise and Deve lopme nt of Medie- 2 Practical Measurer . ‘ ’ ; ’ . Hoppus 
val Architecture . ‘ ; ; ‘ ; Scott. ESTIMATING ; 
48 How to Build a House . . i ‘ Viollet-le-Duc. 30 By a Practical Estimator. : ; ; G.s 
49 Art and Work . ; Owen W. Davies 31 Price-Book, Spon’s . ‘ : : ; : aaa 
50 Art Foliage for Se ulpture and Dee oration ‘ J. K. Collings. 32 Price-Book, Laxton’s ; . : ‘ : a 
51 Art of Building ; : ‘ Dobson. muons. wi 
52 Elementary Principles of Cc arpe ntry : ? Tredgold. Pare ; ; : at . 
53 Stones of Venice. ; ‘ ; Ruskin. ov rrigonometrical Surveying — . : : Frome 
54 Hospital Construction ‘ . : ‘ ; Mouatt & Snell od Aid to Survey Practice ° ° . ‘ . Jackson 
55 The Gentleman’s House . ; : ‘ ? Kerr. pies Architectural Surveying . . . . scott 
56 Mansions of England , ; , ; ‘ Nash 36 Mathematical Tables ° ' : ; : a 
ad os os R. M. and F. 37 Levelling , ; - F , . F. W. Simms 
57 Chimney Shafts ) : 
’ ) J. Bancroft ARCHITECTURE 
58 History of Architecture in All Countries from 38 History of Architecture F Fergusson 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day . J. Fergusson. 39 Indian and Eastern Architec ture. ‘ . Fergusson 
59 Quantities . . , , : ° B. Fletcher. 40 Seven Lamps of Architecture . , ) ‘ Ruskin 
60 Architectural Ps art alle aa ; , . ‘ Sharpe. s snaeeeeaee 
61 Dictionary of Architecture r aj Fy . 41 Ruins of Asia Minor ‘ . : ‘ d Texier & Pullan 
62 Principles of Gothic and Ecclesiastical Architec- i 42 Architecture. : : ; . ° ° Palladio 
ture ; ‘ : : Bloxam. CLASSIC AND ROMAN. 
63 Handbook of Spec ifications . Donaldson. 43 Architecture, Classic and Roman . : . Vitruvius 
64 English Country Houses . . . Wilkinson 44 Civil Architecture . Chambers 
65 Light and Air . ; ‘ ' ; B. Fletcher. 45 Greek Ornament — plates only —- 
66 Sketches in Spain _ . . : ; Smith 46 Etchings of Ornamental Architecture Tatham 
67 Architect’s Sketch-Book at Home and Abroad Thorpe o Maiial oe Awidangtuies. . ; T. Mitchell. 
68 Lectures on Architecture . ; ; , KE. M. Barry. 48 Classic, etc., Architecture d é Smith & Slater 
69 Concrete: its use in Building . ; T. Potter. 149 Insignium Rome Templorum . : A. James 
70 Theoretical and Practical ‘Treatise on the Five 50 Antichita Romane . ; ; Rossini. 
Orders of Architecture ‘ ; Nicholson 
71 Manual of Gothie Architecture. Paley es: Remeron , 
72 Four Books on Architecture . ; Palladio 51 Romanesque Architecture ; , , V. Bunsen 
75 Ornamental Timber Gables _. ; ‘ Pugin 52 Continental Sketches . . . . , R. N. Shaw. 
74 Statics — Graphic and Analytic , , Graham. 53 Byzantine Architecture. . , Pexier & Pullan 
75 Practical Geometry . ‘ ; : ; ; Tarn. . 54 Architectural Studies in F awe / ' W.G Davie 
76 Baths and Washhouses_ . , ; Bayley. 55 Architecture of the Middle Ages in Ite uly Cresy & Taylor 
77 Construction of Roofs of Wood and Iron Tarn. . Ht Florentine Archit cture . ; : , ‘ Ruggic sin 
78 Building Estates , , ‘ ; ; , Maitland 57 Stones of Venice ‘ : ‘ . . ‘ Ruskin. 
79 Window Tracery . , ' . Freeman. 58 French Renaissance . ' ' . Daly 
80 Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages . Parker MEDLEVAL, ENGLISH: 
81 Strength of Materials. : P , Anderson. 59 Glossary of English Architecture . Parker 
82 Strains : Stoney 60 Analysis of Gothic Architecture —. Brandon 
3 Pewtner’s C ompreher nsive ‘Specifier ? Young 61 Details of Gothic Architecture i ; Colling 
84 Works on the Building Trades . Sedden. : : ; (A. and A. W 
85 Specimens of Medieval Architecture —. Nesfield. 62 Examples of Gothic Architecture . ; ) Pugin 
86 Museums, Libraries, and Picture Galleries. Papworth. 68 Gothic Meuldiues . ' Dalnw 
7 Vaults of the Middle Ages ; , - P Prof. Willis. Gt Cathedral Antiquiti . ; Britton 
88 Details of Ancient Timber Houses ‘ , Pugin 65 Ecclesiastical Woodwork : ; Bury. 
89 Remains of Ecclesiastical Woodwork . ; T. T. Bury. 66 Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- . 
90 Shoring and its Application. ‘ : . Blagrove. land é sillings 
3 9) Strains - Humber. 67 Principles of Gothic Architecture. .  . — Bloxam 
92 Plumbing and House. Drainage . : Buchan 68 Medieval Architecture . : ; ; Clutton 
‘ 93 Trussed Beams, Cast-Iron Stanc hions, and Riveted 69 Dictionnaire de l’ Architecture Viollet-Le-Duc 
Joints. : ‘ : : ; H. Adams. 
94 Tracery . : ‘ Paley. SENnaes 
95 Architecture — Gothic and Renaissance ‘ T. R. Smith. 70 Domestic Medieval Architecture. . : ‘ Parker 
96 Illustrations of Geometric Tracery ; ; sillings. 71 Studies of Old English Mansions . . . Richardson 
97 Churches of the Middle Ages . { Bowman and 72 Public Buildings of London . ; ; . Britton & Pugin. 
t Crowther. ART: 
98 Details of Gothic Architecture ; . K. Colling. Ce. eS I) ee ae ; ; ; Outs Joe, 
99 Practical Treatise on Natural and Artificial Con- — 74 Initial and Ornamental Letters ; C. Klimach 
crete ; . . Reid. oie 3 a Auds 
100 Studies from Old English Mansions ; C. J. Richardson. 76 aie dl — <n : — : a 
77 The Art of Illuminating . . : Tymms & Wyatt 
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78 Sketches for Art Furniture A. Gouquet. 51 Nicolai, Das Ornament der Italienischen Kunst der XV Jahrhun- 
79 Lectures on Art Ruskin. P derts. Folio. 
80 Art and Work O. W. Davies. } 42 Petit ( Victor) Chateaux de la Vallée de la Loire. Folio. 
81 The Power of Form. Billings. | 53 —_ ee! Le Keux, Specimens of Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy. 4to. 
MODERN AND PRACTICAL: e . ’ . : : eas . sas 
: nr — 4 Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. Folio. 
Sz History ol Modern Architecture R. —" | 55 Rohault de Fleury, Le Toscane au Moyen Age. 2 vols. folio. 
a - = - eee s House Rol “i 56 Sauvageot, Palais, Chateaux, Hotels, et Maisons de France. 4 vols. 
84 School Architecture . ,obson. folio. 
> Sunetunte Establishments , Snell. | 57 Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 3 vols. 
~~ - Ee Hor a L. G. Be cetum | 58 Shaw (R. Norman), Architectural Sketches from the Continent. 
o; Farm omesteads . . ° . “gp Folio 
88 Schools, Asylums, etc., and Baths . ; y mang 59 Street’s Gothic Architecture in Spain. 8vo. 
89 Warming and Ventilation | fs > Seek | 60 Street’s Brick and Marble Architecture in Italy. 8vo. 
% Acoustics of Public Buildings * Dey, dal “3 and | 1 Verdier et Cattois Architecture Civile et Domestique, 2 vols. 4to. 
9 salth 1 Comfort . ; ; —— - 62 Wyatt (Sir M. Digby), An Architect’s Note-book in Spain. 4to. 
91 Health an miort ) Hayward | a oe ; BUY . u ° - : . , 
; n : ; Edward, . | 63 Viollet-le-Due’s Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’ Architecture Francais. 
92 Our Domestic Fireplaces . ° wawards. 10 vols. 8vo 
< *1 nd Teelesiastical ¢ ay S.G iTi f > . . on " . » oe » os 
a a rn ; * wr 3 x and Lay B 7 — 64 Griiner’s Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy. Folio. 
0 ilapidations, Ecclesiastica . Fletcher. 
95 Dilapidations, Ecclesiastical J. Elmes. ORNAMENT AND DECORATION. 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ , ~{ ; “4 | Bad , ‘ . . 
%6 Compensations . - a r. 65 Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. Folio. 
pd. Arbitration — Fletch ~4 { 66 Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament. 4to. 
“4 Light and Air . J Sees E "Bose : | 67 Daly (César) Decorations Interieures Peintes. 2 vols. folio. 
9 Dictionary of Architecture _ ; | 68 Griiner’s Fresco Decorations from Palaces and Churches in Italy. 
100 Dictionary of Engineering Folio. 
| 69 Zahn’s Ornamente aller Klassischen Kunstepochen. Folio. 
B. T. BATSFORD’S LIST | 70 Heffner-Alteneck, Serrurerie du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance. 
——— a eee 4to. 
; ' . . aie , sad 
GENERAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS. | 71 Wyatt’s Metal Work and its Artistic Design. Folio. 
' ; ‘ ; on 72 Tatham’s Etchings of Grecian and Roman Ornaments. Folio. 
1 D’Agincourt’s History of Art by its Monuments. l'ranslated by 73 Winston’s Hints on Class Painting. 2 vols. 8vo. 
| 74 


8 Gailhabaud, Monuments Anciens et Modernes. 
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50 Nesfield’s Specimens of Medizval Architecture. 


} Taylor and Cresy’s Architectural Antiquities of Rome. 


7 Johnson’s Specimens of Early French Architecture 


Owen Jones. Folio 
Fergusson’s History of Architecture, including Indian and Eastern 
and Modern Styles. 4 vols. 8vo. 


4 vols. 4to. 
Gailhabaud, |’ Architecture et les Arts qui en dependent (v. au xvii. 
4 vlos. folio 


CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 


siécle ) 


Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens. Original Edition. 4 

vols. folio 

Original 

Edition. 2 vols. folio. 

Penrose’s Principles of Athenian Architecture. 

Palladio’s Four Books. Translated by Leoni or Ware. 

Sir Wm. Chambers’s Decorative Parts of Civil Architecture. 
BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE 

Hubech, Monuments de |’ Architecture Chrétienne. 

Gally Knight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 

Revoil, Architecture Romane du Midi de la France. 

Texier & Pullan, Byzantine Architecture. 


Folio. 


2 vols. folio. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE — ENGLISH. 

Billing’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. 4 
vols. 4to. 

Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities. 5 vols. 4to. 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. 5 vols. 4to. 

Bowman and Crowther’s Churches of the Middle’ Ages. 
folio 

Brandon’s Analysis of Gothic Architecture. 

srandon’s ¢ ypen- Timber Roofs. 4to. 

Brandon’s Parish Churches. Impl. 8yo. 

Colling’s Details of Gothic Architecture 

Colling’s Gothic Ornaments. 2 vols. 4to. 

Dollman’s Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architecture. 2 vols 
tito 

Dollman’s Examples of Ancient Pulpits. 

Gibbs’s Book of Architecture 

Habershon’s Half-Timbered Houses of England. 

Inigo Jones’s Designs for Public and Private Buildings 

Nash’s Mansions of England. 4 vols. folio 

Paley’s Gothic Mouldings. 8vo 

Pugin’s Examples of Gothie Architecture. 

Pugin’s Chancel-Screens and Rood-Lofts. 

Pugin’s Ornamental Timber Gables 

Richardson's Old English Mansions. 4 vols. folio 

Richardson’s Remains of Elizabeth and James I. Folio 

Richardson’s Specimens of the Architecture of James I. 4to 

Sharpe’s Architectural Parallels. Folio. 

Sharpe’s Supplement to Ditto (full-size mouldings). 

Sharpe’s Decorated Window Tracery. 2 vols. 8vo 

Shaw (Hy.), Specimens of Elizabethan Architecture 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 4to. 


2 vols. 4to 


3 vol. 4to. 


Folio 


lurner and Parker’s Domestic Architecture in England. 4 vols. 8vo 

Vitruvius Britannicus, by Campbell, Wolfe, and Gandon. 5 vols 
folio. 

Wickes’s Towers and Spires of the Churches of England. 3 vols 


folio 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE — FOREIGN 


Anderson’s Examples of Municipal and Commercial Architecture 
of France and Italy. 12th to 15th Century. Folio. 
Cicognara’s Fabriche di Venezia. 2 vols. folio. 


Daly’s Motifs Historiques d’ Architecture et de Sculpture d’Orne- 
ment. First and Second Series. 4 vols. folio 
Fritsch, Denkmaler des Deutscher Renaissance. Parts I to X. (to 


be completed in 12). Folio. 

Folio. 

King’s Study Book of Mediewval Architecture and Art. 4 vols. 4to. 

Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome Moderne. 3 vols. folio, and text. 
ito 

Folio. 





3 vols. folio. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT 


Folio. 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION. 
Daly (César) L’ Architecture Privée, Ist and 2d series. 6 vols. folio. 
Varin, Architecture Pittoresque en Suisse. 
Ballard, Monographie des Halles Centrales de Paris. Folio. 
Gousset, Traité de la Construction des Theatres. Folio. 
Viollet-le-Due’s Lectures on Architecture, translated by Bucknell. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Kerr’s English Gentleman’s House. 8vo. 
Robson’s School Architecture. 8vo. 
Denton’s Farm Homesteads of England. 
Kemp’s How to Lay out a Garden. 8vo. 
Mouatt and Snell, On Hospital Constructicn. 4to. 
Burdett on Cottage Hospitals. 8vo. 
Parks’ Manual of Practical Hygiene. 8vo. 
Hellyer’s The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. 8vo. 
Notes on Building Construction (Rivington). 3 vols. 8vo. 
Tredgold’s Principles of Carpentry, by Barlow or Hurst. 
Newland’s Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant. Folio. 
Donaldson’s Hand-book of Specifications. 
Roger’s Specifications for Practical Architecture. 
Timmin’s Examples of Iron Roofs. 4to. 
Hood on Warming by Hot-Water, etc. 8vo. 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 
Parker’s Glossary of Architecture. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Emden’s Building Leases and Building Contracts. 
Jenkin’s and Raymond’s Legal Handbook for the Architect. 
Fletcher on Quantities. Cr. 8vo. 
Fletcher on Dilapidations. Cr. 8vo. 


Bourgoin’s Les Arts Arabes. 


Folio. 


TEMPLE OF BUBASTIS. 

T would be difficult, says the Lon- 

don Times, to point to any group 

of mounds in Egypt which is seen 
by so many travellers and visited by 
so few as that of Tell Basta. These 
mounds are situate within a few hun 
dred yards of the railway which con- 
nects Cairo with Ismailis, and are 
about half-a-mile distant from Zaga- 
zig station, the meeting-point of three 
converging lines. All who are on 
their way to or from India via Cairo 
or Alexandria pass that way; and to 
all, unless they travel by night, the 
heights of Tell Basta are conspicu- 
ously visible. Lofty and rugged, 
their broken and blackened summits 
standing out against the clear Egyp- 
tian sky, they look like the wreck of 
a cluster of extinct volcanoes. They 
represent, however, the wreck of a 
once great and famous city —the Pi- 
Bast of ancient days, the Bubastis of 
the Greeks, the Pi-Beseth of the 














| Bible. Yet no one alights to visit 
wel Kf Prinssenbof. those hillsof crumbling ruin. ‘“ Mur- 
eae | ‘Druges- ray’s Guide” states that there is 
ee nothing at Zagazig to detain the 


passing traveller; and Baedeker says 


that the great temple described by Herodotus as the most beautiful 


in Egypt, has entirely disappeared. 


Six or eight weeks ago both 


' Murray and Baedeker were correct ; but they are correct no longer. 
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M. Naville, whose excavations at Tell-el-Yahoodeh were described in 
our columns a short time back,! has since then transferred the pick 
and spade of the Egypt Exploration Fund to the neglected rubbish- 
heaps of Tell Basta, there his exertions have been signally rewarded 
by the recovery of some stupendous remains belonging to what must 
once have been one of the most magnificent edifices of Pharaonic 
Egypt. 

Attracted by the reported discovery of a group of tombs at or near 
this place, M. Naville accompanied by Mr. F. Llewellyn Griffith, and 
subsequently joined by Count d’Hulst, both officers of the Fund — 
shifted his camp to Tell Basta about the middle of April. He had 
but one month left at his disposal, and nothing was farther from 
his intentions than to commence a great excavation. The tombs 
proved, however, to be a myth; and — with a slight hope of find- 
ing anything important at a site unsuccessfully attempted by the 
late Mariette Pasha—he decided to sink some pits in the bed of 
the great central depression which marks the area of the temple. 
This depression is distinctly quadrangular, and is hemmed in by 
heights composed of innumerable strata of brick buildings; thus 
exactly verifying the celebrated description written twenty-three 
centuries ago by Herodotus. The old historian says : 

“ The temple stands in the middle of the city, and is visible on all 
sides, as one walks round it, for as the city has been raised up by 
embankment, while the temple has been left in its original condition, 
you look down upon it wheresoever you are. A low wall runs 
around the enclosure, having figures engraved upon it, and inside 
there is a grove of beautiful tall trees growing round the shrine 
which contains the image of the goddess. The enclosure is a furlong 
in length and the same in breadth. The entrance to it is by a road 
paved with stone for a distance of about three furlongs, which passes 
straight through the market-place with an eastern direction, and is 
about four hundred feet in width. Trees of an extraordinary height 
grow on each side the road which conducts from the temple of Bub- 
astis to that of Mercury.’ (Book II, chap. 138.) 

Such was the great temple in the plentitude of its prosperity; yet 
so completely had it vanished that archeologists took its utter de- 
struction for granted. The main features of the scene were, how- 
ever, still traceable. The square hollow defined the temple area. 
A break in the continuity of the surrounding mounds marked the 
site of the gateway. The long line of the street leading from the 
temple of Bast to the temple of Thoth (identified by Herodotus with 
Mercury) was yet visible. Here and there lay a weather-worn block 
of granite, and yonder yawned the mouth of one of Mariette’s de- 
serted pits. ‘To go to work in a small way upon so large and hope- 
less-looking a site would be to court the same disappointment which 
befell Mariette. If anything remained to be found it must be sought 
over a considerable area and by plenty of seekers. So M. Naville 
beat up the neighborhood of Zagazig for laborers, assembled a gang 
of some two hundred fellaheen, and attacked the quadrangular en- 
closure in three places at once. ‘To his surprise and delight, the re- 
sults were as immediate as they were unexpected. One excavation 
disclosed a number of superb monolithic columns and massive archi- 
traves, all of red granite, and all prostrate and broken. Another 
brought to light a wilderness of sculptured building-blocks, crowded 
with bas-relief groups and hieroglyphic inscriptions. ‘These also 
were of red granite. The columns bore the cartouches of Rameses 
II; the blocks were engraved with the names and titles of Osorkon 
II of the 22d dynasty, who reigned some three hundred and eighty 
years later. 

As the work progressed the ruins became more intelligible. The 
temple was oriented from east to west, and the place of columns 
proved to be the hypostyle hall. Beyond this, farther to the west- 
ward, the pit of sculptured blocks represented a second great hall ; 
while beyond this again, the third pit yielded constructions of a still 
later date, forming apparently the end of thetemple. This part also 
was in red granite; and here was found the name of Nekhthorheb, 
who ruled about four hundred and eighty years later still. Here- 
upon, M. Naville concentrated his forces upon the two older spots, 
increased the strength of the little army of diggers, aud tasked him- 
self to clear as muchas possible of the hallsof Rameses and Osorkon. 
Soon he had four hundred hands—men, boys and girls — working 
from sunrise to sunset, with only an hour and a half’s rest at mid-day. 
Thus vigorously pushed, the excavations made rapid progress. Fall- 
en columns of the beautiful clustered lotus pattern with lotus-bud cap- 
itals, architraves emblazoned with royal insignia, heads, trunks, and 
limbs of collossal statues, some in groups of three together and some 
in pairs, emerged from the grave in which they had lain, forgotten 
and mutilated, for unknown centuries. Each day revealed more 
and more monuments, and every monument was history. The lotus 
columns, though inscribed by Rameses II, were of the 12th dynasty 
workmanship, and told the usual tale of usurpation. By-and-by, the 
name of Usertesen III turned up, thus carrying back the date of the 
temple to the time of the first great Theban empire ; and some days 
later, a still more important stone was found, inscribed with the car- 
touche and titles of Pepi Merira of the 6th dynasty —one of the last 
yyramid-building kings of the ancient empire, and founder of the ear- 
lest temple of Denderah. 

Meanwhile it became evident that there were scarcely any statues 
in the hypostyle hall, but that the great hall of Osorkon, in which 
there were no columns, must have been crowded with groups and 
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single figures. At the entrance lay two shattered colossi of Rameses 
II, in black granite, wearing the crown of Upper Egypt. Some 
notion of their size may be gathered from the fact that the eyes are 
seven inches in length. Near these lay two smaller colossi of the 
same Pharoah, the lower limbs shattered, but the upper halves unin- 
jured; to say nothing of two others in green granite, two in red 
granite, and several groups representing Rameses enthroned now 
with a god and now with a goddess. The ostentation with which 
the Pharoah of the Oppression multiplied his own image throughout 
the temples of Egypt is well known; but nowhere, unless at Tanis, 
does he seem to have indulged his portrait mania more extensivel) 
than at Bubastis. Several mutilated groups of two or three colossi 
together have likewise been found, and we shall probably not be far 
wrong if we attribute these also to Rameses I]. ‘Though not one of 
the foregoing statues is unbroken, many of the heads, strange to say, 
have escaped without damage; inter alia, a beautiful and unique 
specimen in red granite, wearing the helmet of Osiris, and another 
in black granite with the crown of Upper Egypt. The former, which 
has fallen to the share of the Egyptian government, is already on 
view at the Boulak Museum, and the latter is on its way to England. 
Here, also, in the great hall of Osorkon, were discovered a standing 
statue of a governor of Ethiopia bearing the customary title of 
“Royal Son of Kush;” a limestone group of a priest and priestess 
engraved with an interesting geographical inscription (26th Dy- 
nasty); a small statue with the name of Achoris, a king of the 29th 
Dynasty, who reigned but ten years (B. C. 393-383), and whose 
monuments are of the rarest; and a fine squatting statue in black 
granite of Prince Menthuherkhopeshef, a son of Rameses IJ, who 
wears the sidelock of youth (a fashion still universal in Nubia) and 
is entitled “ General of Cavalry of his Father.” All these are com- 
paratively perfect, and will shortly be exhibited in London by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The last is work of some earlier dynasty, 
usurped for the prince with the unpronounceable name — which sig- 
nifies, by the way, “ Lofty Mentu (Mars), his scimitar ’’—the older 
inscriptions being erased to make way for the newer. 

Of greater historical interest, however, than the portrait statues, 
are the sculptural blocks which lie piled in unimaginable confusion 
on the site of Osorkon’s hall. These blocks lined the walls, and the 
bas-reliefs with which they are closely covered formed, when in situ, 
one huge tableau, or perhaps two tableaux representing a great festival 
given by the king, most probably on his coronation day. Though 
cut up into as many sections as there are blocks, it is yet possible to 
gather something of the subject. Here were processions of priests 
bearing standards and offerings; other priests two and two, carry- 
ing shrines and sacred boats supported by long poles upon their 
shoulders, as we may imagine the Israelites carrying the ark of the 
covenant. QOsorkon, wearing sometimes the crown of Upper Egypt 
and sometimes the crown of Lower Egypt, occurs over and over 
again, generally with the cat-headed goddess Bast by his side. He 
offers incense and libations to various gods, or is himself worshipped 
as a deity by the priests. Occasionally he is seen with his queen, 
Karoama. Most curious of all are some subjects representing re- 
ligious dances or gymnastics executed by the priests, some of whom 
make fantastic while others lie flat upon the ground. 
Nothing in the least resembling this strange ceremony has previously 
been discovered upon the monuments. A fragmentary inscription, 
of which it is to be hoped the rest may yet be found, makes record 
of a festival “ which takes place every fifty years.” Osorkon may 
have timed his coronation to coincide with that festival, or the 
festival may have been ordained to commemorate the coronation, but 
any such explanation is for the present conjectural. The entire 
hall, which M. Naville entitles “the festive hall,” was constructed of 
red granite, all the sculptured surfaces being without polish. Were 
money, time and labor of no account it would be well worth while to 
rebuild these blocks in their original order and so restore the whole 
subject; but as it is the next best thing is, of course, to obtain paper 
impressions, which can afterward be arranged in sequence and even 
reproduced as plaster casts. This, as far as was possible in the time, 
has been done. The main difficulty was to turn and lift such huge 
fragments. For this work M. Naville engaged a gang of stalwart 
“shayalin,” or porters; a class of men who find employment at 
Zagazig during the cotton season, and who, with strong ropes and 
strong arms, did good service on the present occasion. An eye wit- 
ness of the scene wrote : 

‘‘Nothing is more exciting than to watch these enormous blocks 
turned over; thus showing inscriptions which have been concealed 
for centuries. The difficulty of turning them may, however, be im- 
agined when a mass weighing several tons is wedged in between 
three or four huge fragments of colossal statues, with not one foot of 
terra firma for the men to stand upon. Once raised, a block of only 
a few hundredweight is slung between poles, and easily carried to a 
clear space on the brink of the excavation. The bigger ones are 
lifted and turned by means of rollers and levers between two long 
lines of ropes. The sheikh of the “Shayalin” dresses the lines of 
men with his stick (which he also uses freely about their backs), and 
marks the time by shouting some sing-song and well-accentuated 
phrase. When at last the block moves it often happens that a 
statue —till then completely hidden—appears from underneath. 
The work of taking paper impressions has become very heavy, and 
there was much rejoicing when Count d’Hulst arrived the other day 
to the assistance of M. Naville and Mr. Griffith. I watched him 
yesterday going from block to block, clearing the sand and soil from 
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the hollows of the hieroglyphs, washing the sculptured surface, 
d.mping the paper, and taking the impressions. Wherever he went 
he was followed by a fellah woman carrying a big bowl of water, 
which she continually refilled. The scene is altogether very curious, 
as one looks down into these vast excavations, swarming with hun- 
dreds of laborers, and literally piled with what looks like a berg-fall 
of granite and porphyry blocks.” 

The historical results thus far go to prove that Osorkon I], of 
whom little has hitherto been known, must have been the most 
powerful monarch of the Bubastite line. Like the great temple of 
Denderah, and perhaps also that of ‘Tanis, the original sanctuary 
upon this spot would seem to have been founded by Pepi I (6th 
dynasty), whose place in history, according to Brugsch, is about 
300 years before the Christian era. It was probably rebuilt about 
a thousand years later by Usertesen II] (12th dynasty), again 
partly rebuilt, or much enlarged and enriched, a thousand years 
later still by Rameses II (19th dynasty). Some 460 years after 
Rameses II] it was taken in hand by Osorkon II, who added the 
festival hall, and perhaps yet more buildings at the eastward end. 
Last of all, about B. c. 380, we find Nectanebo I making additions 
at the western extremity of the pile behind the sanctuary. The his- 
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tory of the temple may therefore be said to extend over a period of 
more than 3,200 years. 














NE of the most unique and interesting characters in the history 
“y of art is that of Hans Holbein, the younger,! that giant of the 
early painters, that Raphael of Germany, and the connecting link 
between the Gothic and the Renaissance art. His name is familiar 
to every one who has the least acquaintance with art, although few 
are able to thoroughly appreciate his genius who have not had the 
privilege of studying his work in the place where it was produced ; 
and thoroughly seizing the delicate way in which he combined the 
romantic pose and poetic imagination of the Gothic period with the 
precision of drawing, the feeling for style, and the noble composi- 
tion of the early Renaissance. 

Hans Holbein was born in 1497 in the great city of Augsburg, at 
once the centre of the reformatory movement and the commercial 
activity of Germany, and which more than any other city was calculated 
to awaken the imagination of the artist, to stimulate his ambition 
and to encourage his drawing. The father of Holbein we know as a 
second or third rate artist who shines chiefly by reflected light. 
Holbein the younger spent only his early boyhood in Augsburg, 
leaving his native place at the age of nineteen and establishing him- 
self at Bale where he found very congenial occupation in painting 
as well as in drawing, engraving and doing other work in connection 
with the great publishers who had established themselves in that 
city. Nearly all of his best works were produced in Bale, and it was 
only in his middle life that he left the city and went to England, 
where he passed several years, occupying a high position as court 
painter to Henry VIII, and making a quantity of paintings and 
drawings of the high personages of English society. Henry the 
VIII took a special interest in Holbein and honored him with many 
marks of his countenance, especially showing his appreciation of the 
German painter’s taste by sending him to make the portraits of the 
women whom he proposed to marry, being certain that no one could 
furnish him such exact details about them as he would have from a 
drawing by Holbein. The latter part of Holbein’s life was divided 
between Bale and London. He had married in his youth a native of 
Bale who was by no means congenial to him, and doubtless the un- 
happiness of his marriage led him to journey back and forth, and 
kept him from fixing himself in either place. He died in 1543 at the 
age of forty-six. 

Modern taste can better appreciate Holbein by his drawings, for 
it should be noted that color is not in general the striking merit or 
the chief idea of the master. The casual traveller through Europe 
is apt to think of Holbein as dreary and uninteresting, for his best 
work is hidden in a very inconspicuous gallery at Bale, and few of 
the ordinary tourists ever care to spend the time necessary to 
thoroughly study his work there. All of his works in this gallery 
have a special interest, in that they are mostly the creations of his 
youth, and are strong and audacious in style and treatment, to a cer- 
tain extent unequalled by any of his later undertakings. The artist 
who has been able to study the pencil drawings of Ingres, will appre- 
ciate how truly he thought in the same lines as Holbein, and though 
the style of the two painters is, of course, radically different in their 
painting and pencil studies, still where the element of color is not 
looked for one can see a striking resemblance in the purity of lines em- 
ployed, in the seeking for noble outlines, and in the care and preci- 
sion with which details of texture, modelling, etc., are indicated by a 
few apparently careless touches. And yet, curiously enough, one of 
the most striking of his pieces in the Bale Museum is a painting of 
the dead Christ. Wonderfully strong in the character of its head, 
and the impressive, powerful expression of sentiment which is given 
J. Rouam, 
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to the face, this picture made Holbein’s reputation when it appeared, 
and obtained for him many important commissions. Another gem 
of the collection is a large drawing of the family of Thomas Morus, 
as our biographer expresses it, or more truly, Thomas More; a 
drawing in crayon, where each figure is represented by a single con- 
tour made with the pen, so incisive in its character that a painting 
skilfully modelled could not give a more stgiking impression of re- 
semblance. Indeed, it was Holbein’s peculiar power to be able to 
indicate rather than to draw in detail; to express all the infinite 
modulations of a face with a few simple contour lines ; to abbreviate 
and yet tell everything that could be told; to seize on the essential 
in a picture and yet represent that essential so faithfully that one 
received the idea, in looking at it, of an entirely finished study. 
This is one of the great qualities which come not by patient skill, 
but is born in the artist, and Holbein, in all the long range of art, is 
preéminently the man who could draw in outline. 

In the Dresden gallery there is a very celebrated painting by 
Holbein, the Virgin of Jacob Meyer, which German enthusiasm has 
not feared to place in direct opposition to the Sistine Madonna. 
M. Rousseau disposes of the painting in a very happy way, which is 
expressed so neatly in his own language that we cannot refrain from 
giving it here: 

“ La bonne Vierge bourgeoise qui ne s’est pas refusée & poser pour le 
peintre. Elle est belle, aimable et douce, mais d’une douceur tout 
humaine ; elle est entrée familierement chez le bourgmestre Meyer et 


Joule son tapis, laissant le bonhomme fréler sa robe de sa grosse téte 


massive et penchant elle-méme, d’un air encourageant, sa blonde téte 
germanique vers les demoiselles qui disent leur chapelet.” 

The fact is, Holbein was too practical and keen-sighted, and lived 
too closely upon the verge of a great social and religious revolution 
to be able to paint Virgins with anything like a heavenly expression, 
or to put into their faces any measure of the divine feeling which 
has immortalized Raphael. Setting aside the question whether any 
German could ever paint a Madonna, neither his time nor his talents 
fitted him for that department of art. He was preéminently a por- 
trait painter. It was during the later years of his stay in Bale that 
Holbein composed and drew the famous “ Dance of Death,” a series 
of forty-five little vignettes representing the various conditions of 
life from the emperor to the beggar, and illustrating the nearness of 
death and the shortness of life. This was a theme that was very 
dear to the late German Gothic painters, and Holbein had plenty of 
ideas to draw from, but he sounded the last note in the long series, 
and his unique and interesting drawings are in some respects his 
most individual production. Holbein immortalized the court of 
Henry VIII, as did La Tour the court of Louis XV. The portraits 
preserved of Henry the VIII and his favorites, the ministers, bishops 
and dignitaries of his time are invaluable, both for their accuracy 
and for their intrinsic worth. Unfortunately, a number of them have 
suffered by fire, and a great many of Holbein’s works, executed in 
England, are lost entirely. Thus, he was commissioned to decorate 
the Privy Chamber at Whitehall, and he did some work of a decora- 
tive character, which, of itself, would have been sufficient to have 
fixed his renown as a painter; but all that remains to us now are 
some fragments of sketches, themselves partially destroyed by water 
and fire. One treasure has, however, been maintained almost in- 
tact, and it is perhaps the most extraordinary and marked by 
superior work that Holbein executed, the series of portraits of the 
court of Henry the VIII, which are preserved in Windsor Palace. 

While less perfect than the Italian masters, Holbein is perhaps more 
astonishing by the variety of his aptitudes, but as an artist his glory 
is drawn entirely from his drawings; his most beautiful paintings 
add nothing to his fame. They seem to have limited his talent and 
his execution in a sort of finish a little too uniform, too smooth, too 
equal, with dark tones which repeat themselves too often. The 
drawings, freer and more varied in character, give the idea of a 
larger, much more supple art; with them nothing lacks, feeling, 
color, touch, all is indicated by simple lines. The pencil expresses 
everything; the texture of the drapery, the glistening of the steel, 
the half begun movements and the delicacies of expression. No one 
has succeeded so thoroughly as Holbein in seizing the essential 
elements of a portrait, and that is what renders his least sketches 
more striking, more speaking than are the best of photographs, where 
details, though insignificant, disguise the true physiognomy and which, 
while being infallibly exact, are often so little like the original. 

ONE is tempted to adopt the Ollendorffian method in examining 
this ingenious little manual ? of sanitary advice, and to some of its ap- 
parently-idiotic questions return the kind of answers that the old saw 
recommends one to accord to folly —to reply, for instance, to the 
question “ Do you provide the children with pure milk, and with food 
containing mineral salts?” that we prefer to give our children swill- 
milk. and our cook is allowed to use none but animal salts. The 
member of the female junta of authors who propounds the above 
conundrum, and the others in the chapter on food and drink, can, it 
seems to us, hardly have had much experience with housekeeping 
cares or maternal duties. Her style is more suggestive of the school- 
room than that used by her associates, and her use of big words 
where little ones would do is irritating. It is difficult to decide 
which is the more comical, the wording of the following question or 
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any of the answers that a person with even a slight sense of humor 
would be likely to vive — *Po you quietly supervise the weekly 
dietary, so that a due proportion of the essential food-elements are 
set before the family in a palatable form?” Fortunately, the peda- 
gogic style is not so apparent in the other chapters, and though now 
and then we meet something which makes us want to ask questions 
in our turn, as, for example, why must Venetian blinds be banished 
to the piazza, or why may not our inside shutters have slats, or may 
we not open our chamber windows as soon as we get out of bed, 
instead of waiting until we are dressed? the greater part of the 
questions are reasonable and appropriate in their suggestiveness. 

The fact that the book has the air of being made up wrong end 
foremost has made us follow the same course. So, having paid a 
little attention to the cart we will now have a look at the horse that 
draws it. In the make-up of school-books we know it is often cus- 
tomary to give the discussion of the subject, and then add a number 
of questions, the elucidation of which is supposed to be aided by the 
preceding explanations, and that method has been followed here, 
mistakenly, we think. We believe that the true method of teaching 
history, for instance, is to begin not with the beginning of the world 
and plod along for ages in darkness and dulness, but to begin with 
the history of our own times and then hark back on the records of 
the past in search of the causes of events and social movements. 
In this way the study acquires life and real interest. So in this case 
we would have put the questions first and so stimulated inquiry, and 
awakened interest, and then the explanations would have had more 
foree and meaning. In spite of this drawback, as the book is simple, 
direct, concise, and in the main sensible and correct, it should prove 
a popular little hand-book for the housekeeper whose intelligence is 
just awakening to the importance of sanitary surroundings. 

The book is the product of the studies of the Sanitary Science 
Club of the Association of Collegiate Aluminz we had not real- 
ized, until this sounding title put us on inquiry, how many institutions 
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there are which graduate females either alone or in conjunction with 
males — and is intended to teach housekeepers how the dwellings over 
which they rule may be kept sane and sound, and for the purpose it 
should serve exceedingly well. It is not very deep, but then the 
details of daily life do not seem very deep either, though there is 
none so simple that, if properly studied, does not assume portentous 
proportions ; but as few have time or inclination to study deeply, it is 
convenient to have things boiled down and condensed by other peo- 
ple ready for immediate assimilation as soon as swallowed. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the book is the ingenuity displaved in 
ing the questions so that if the reader can answer them in the aflirm- 
ative she may consider that in the opinion of the members of the 
S.S. C. A. C. A., she is fit to herd with the sheep. We fear, how- 
ever, that the answers we should be constrained to give now and 
then would only allow us to be folded with the roats. 
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Messrs. Joun Witey & Sons have just published a catalogue ! 
of their publications, which they would be glad to mail to any appli- 
cant for it. In conception it differs from any catalogue that we re 
to have it vives the title page of each book in full, 
and then, in place of the syllabus of its contents, which is usually 
added by publishers when they wish to give an idea of the value the 
purchaser may expect to receive, Messrs. Wiley devote the page 
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seen: 


facing the title-page of each work to extracts from reviews to which 
has already been treated by the technical press of Amer 
ica and England. such as commend 
the book under review more or less unqualifiedly, but this bit of com 
mercial acumen is the less obnoxious for the reason that there art 
few publishers who exercise the same amount of discretion in select 
ing works for publication as do the Messrs. Wiley. We always feel 
that a technical work which bears their imprint, if not the best of 
its kind, is at least good, and always worth careful weighing before 
deciding that a better book on the same topic can be found elsewhere. 
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MASONIC ART ASSOCIATION, 


[eS = 

\ pik Freemasons of Philadelphia are taking active steps looking 
y! toward the formation of a Masonic Art Association which shall 
have for its object the purchase of suitable works of art to adorn 
the Masonic Temple in that city, which building is said by members of 
the craft who have travelled extensively to be the finest building 
devoted to Masonic purposes in the world. The object is to form 
an association composed of members of the fraternity as individuals, 
and the money, raised from a small annual assessment upon its 
members, will be employed at the discretion of the committee having 
the expenditure of the money in frescos, stained-glass windows, 
pictures or statuary as may be deemed most appropriate. As a 
number of well-known artists and architects are members of the 
fraternity in Philadelphia, such as John Sartain, Thomas U. Walter 
Works and Text-Books on , Mechanical, Mining and Marine 


containing full titles, descriptions, and press-notices selected 
New York; John Wiley & Sons, 
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and James H. Windrim, it is quite likely that the committee will be 
composed of men well able to perform the task intrusted to them, 
and in time the collection of art objects thus secured will prove not 
only of value to the fraternity, but of interest to all lovers of art. 
Even now a great many people visit the building to see its noble 
proportions and the beauty of its interior on the day when it is open 
to the general public, and it cannot fail to attract greater numbers of 
visitors after this association shall have been in existence for a few 
vears, 
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RIVETING-MACHINE 


MAKERS. 


July 14, 1887. 


To tHE Eprrors oF AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs, Will you kindly inform us whom we may address to 
obtain cuts and further information of the riveting-machine described 
in the editorial columns of your issue of the 9th inst. ? and oblige, 
Yours very truly, X. 
WE find the description and cuts in the Revue Industrielle of 12th May, 
1887. The machine is made by Varlet & Co. Probably a letter addressed 
to MM. Varlet et Cie, Ingenieurs-Mecaniciens, Paris, France, would reach 
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the Old Senate House, Kingston, can pass to the State, the Trustees of 


aT KINGSTON, — Before the title of 
Public Buildings of the State, consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant 
governor, and Speaker of the Assembly, must receive a statement that 
he cost of putting the building in repair, beautifying the grounds, etc., 
will not exceed the sum appropriated. The amount remaining of the 
appropriation of $12,000, after paying the purchase price of the place, 
will about $5,000. All the repairs must be kept within this sum 
Contractors have examined the building, and as soon as Mr. Perry, the 
State architect, makes plans for the work to be done the contractors 
will prepare estimates of the cost of the same. Valentine Burgevine, 
a Kingston florist, has made a plan to beautify the yard at the side and 
rear of the building with walks, beds of plants, vines, and flowers 
Many repairs needed to the building. A new roof must be put 
in, the woodwork painted, walls repaired, ete. Several changes having 
been made by former tenants, considerable work will be required to put 
the building back to The old Dutch oven in the 
kitchen, which was taken out several years ago, will be replaced. The 
large fireplace, now closed, will be opened and put as nearly in its origi 
nal condition as possible In the windows there are fash 
ioned sashes. These will be replaced by old-fashioned sashes contain 
ing old-fashioned panes of glass. It is thought that all the repairs and 
improvements can be made within the $3,000. When the contracts for 


” 


are 


its original condition. 


some of new 


these are made the deed will be given and the title passed to the State. 
\ keeper will then be appointed by the Trustees of Public Buildings. — 
New York Tribune 


Finrous STEEL. —Steel i 


on 


s scoring another point in its contest with 
as sheet and plate and angle makers, hav« 
been suffering acutely from the distinct advance which steel has made 
as a metal possessing bending and shaping qualities, have hitherto as 
sumed that, however malleable the opposing metal may become, it is 
unlikely to attain to a fibrous quality. The grand fibre which distin 
vuishes the best qualities of Yorkshire aud Staffordshire iron has been 
held to be a fortress impregnable to all the assaults of the most accom 
plished of the The security of the Staffordshire firms 
has just been rudely disturbed by the exhibition in several of the local 
ities in the Black Country of a section of a three-quarter-inch round 
bar of steel characterized by undisputed fibre. It is explained that it 


il lronmasters who, 


steelmasters 


has been made by the granulating and balling-up of Siemens-Martin 
steel under a process which has been patented by Messrs. Dorman 
Long & Company, and Mr. R. Howson, of the Middlesbrough-on-Tees 
If by-and-by this ‘‘ fibrous steel’ should be shown by experience to be 
equal to the service of cable and rivet making, the best iron firms will 
be run very hard, since it will be impossible for them to compete with 
the steelmasters in the matter of price. The makers hold that the new 


metal is well adapted also for armor-plates —in the manufacture of 
which the pil has to return to the fire so often—since the silicious 
coating of each fibre protects it, it is claimed, from the action of the 
fire, where pure iron would perish. For the reason it might b« 
used, it is inferred, for the bilges of ships, as to which recent experi 
ence has shown that homogeneous steel is subjected to rapid oxidation 


— Tren 


same 


Curious Errecr or Arcric Co_tp. — A person who has never been 
in the polar regions can probably have no idea of what cold really is ; 
but by reading the terrible experiences of arctic travellers in that icy 
region some notion can be formed of the extreme cold that pre vails 
there. When we have the temperature down to zero out-of-doors we 
think it bitterly cold, and if our houses were not as warm as, at least, 
60 degrees zero, we should begin to talk of freezing to death 
hink, then, of living where the thermometer goes down to legrees 
below zero in the house in spite of the stove. Of course, in such a case 
the fur garments are piled on until a man looks like a great bundle of 
skins. Dr. Moss, of the English polar expedition of 1875 and 1876, 
among other odd things, tells of the effect of cold on a wax candle 
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wl ‘ ir! ] thers The te mp rature was 35 degrees be low zero, 
must have been considerably discouraged when, upon 

king at his ndle. he discovered that the flame had all it could do 

k \ was so cold that the flame could not melt all the wax 
was forced to eat its way down the candle, leaving a 

f sk 1 of the candle standing. ‘There was heat enough, how 
ldly-s ved holes in the thin walls of wax, and the re 

3 was a beautiful lace-like cylinder of white, with a tongue of yellow 
flame burning inside it and sending out into the darkness many streaks 
g Chis is not only a curious effect of extreme cold, but it shows 

ff ist be to find anything like warmth in a place wher 

\ ilmos ts cold Che wonder is that any man can have 
{ » willingly return to such a bitter region after having 
y y away from it, and yet the truth is that the spirit of ad 

\ so stro n some men that it is the very hardship and dan 

er W uct t — Exchange 

An A .N TO BUY CHAMBORD. — There is a surprising rumor 
Chambord t is that the famous chateau and its grounds 

the property of an American millionaire It will be 
ssary have a special law passed to accomplish this, but it is said 

f the Chamber has already been secured for it. The 
Repu s favor it because they are anxious to make money and to 
possible relics of monarchy. The Bonapartists favor it, 

s e of the hostilitv between them and the Bourbons 

The O sts. also. are not disinclined to see such a law, becaus¢ 
Ch shrine of the elder branch, toward which they have 
§ k y feelings. So it is probable that Chambord will b« 

R ne once more the scene of life and gayety under thi 


rev f ¢ fluen of American millions. It is more than on 
thas been occupied by its owners. It was built 
yy many generations the favorite home of the 
few splendid palaces in the world, 
adds attractiveness to it, for it stands on 
of La The late Comte de 
1 this royal home, though, of course, it was 
rsonal } Dying, he left it to his wife, 
ath, which has occurred, it should 
heritance of her two nephews —the Duc de Parma 
, { t e Bardi; the former to enjoy three-fourths and the 
t. These two Ital princes, therefore, aré 
ndid property. This has caused great 
fact umong the adherents of the (¢ Chambord The 
left it Paris, to 
be no serious opposition and little r¢ 
lly since this would certainly re- 
— Chicayo Tribune 
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sion train was provided, made up of Pullman cars, free for all, and an 
expensive banquet was to be served in the new village. 

‘An inspiring scene met the view of the arriving party. All was 
bustle and activity Huge piles of lumber were heaped up in all 


workmen were busy with spade 


sills were 


directions, and scores of 
and chisel Here 


and beams were forced into place by brawny arms 


saw, hammer 


ing laid, there heavy posts 


} 
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foundation 
and over yonder the 





click of the hammer and the sound of the saw was heard as boards, 
clapboards and shingles were securely fastened Kvery workman 
labored with his might. It was evident that the future occupants of 
these cottages were impatient for their completion and spared no ex 
pense There was no doubt of the prosperity of this new suburb; 
there could be non Before the banquet had been digested and the 


train had returned 


to Chicago nearly every man who had gone out with 
any purpose ol bus ng a jot had dom 80 and had paid the price, or a 
part of it to bind the bargain 


‘The next day there were only enough laborers in the new village to 


gather up the tools and to ship the unused lumber to the yards from 
which it had been hired. No sound of industry has been heard there 
since that time. It was a good day’s work for the men of the company 


who had bought a worthless land for You see, these 
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WITHIN the past month or twoa 

among manufacturers anc 

over-production. There very little t e gained by discussing such a 

question. The very fact that the question is under consideration is an en- 
eriods of prosperity manufacturing and railroad- 


couraging one. In past 
building interests seemed to entirely forget that a day of reckoning was 
ahead. The characteristic of our activity for eighteen months past has 
been that an eye was kept constantly upon the future. The results already 
achieved are satisfactory. We are making haste slowly. Makers of wood- 
working machinery in eight or ten different States have recently expressed 
opinions and given results concerning the first six months’ rhey 
show that this industry is fifteen to twenty per cent ahead of last year. 
of the heaviest manntfacturers of machinery and engines have re 
cently reported that, countipg the contracts now in hand for summer and 
fall execution, they are almost twenty-five per cé ahead of last year. 
There is a great activity in all machinery establis! East and West. 
A large number of new, but small concerns started this year beyond 
the Mississippi. The railroads have started the demand. Foundries and 
shops are multiplying very rapidly. Four, and possibly five new and iarge 
railroad towns are springing up. T) are some of evidences of the 
prosperity whi underlies ‘the present activity A score of others could 
easily be named. The locomotive-builders in the New England and Middle 
States have now the equivaient of three months’ work ahead. The build- 
ers of small locomotive engines busier than ever. Mine and lumber 
machinery, engines, etc., are in active demand. The makers of saw-mill 
and planing-mill machinery have several weeks’ work in hand, and new 
manufacturers of such machinery are starting up with an abundance of 
work. A multitude of new industries are taking root. Nearly all of them 
are being planted upon a cash basis. The borrowed money borrowed 
from parties directly interested. Large blocks of capital have been offered 
in the West from Eastern centres during the past four or five weeks. An 
attempt will be made to put Eastern capital on a more advantageous foot- 
ing in the West rhere is less dependence on it than heretofore, but plans 
are now under consideration by which large amounts of idle Eastern capi- 
tal can be permanently employed in a multitude of avenues. 

Our latest advices from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha show 
that there practically no falling off in building activity. Lumber ship- 
ments from Michigan and ( ago to Western points are remarkably heavy. 


Railroad-builders have very large contracts out for ties. New machine- 
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shops are under construction, and railway-managers intimate that during 
the winter the 1 hine-shop capacity of all Western roads will be very 
largely increased. Facilities for increasing rolling-stock in the West will 
shortly be established, not far from St. Louis and Chicago. A similar ac- 
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there are pay wel But for the scarcity of coke the production of iron 
would be hea r. The production of iron throughout the country for the 
first half of this year has been but little in excess of the first half of last 
vear. This shows that there is a conservative management in the iron 
trade which proposes to avoid the much talked-of evil of over-production. 
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rolling-stock; which determination means that the supplying interests will 
be kept busy for a year. This activity reflects itself in the lumber trade. 
New lumber yards are springing up West and South, and while the price of 
umber to large consumers has not advanced it is creeping up on small 


buvers. The distribution of lumber throughout the Eastern cities is heavy, 











b es keep surprisingly low. Yellow pine is arriving in large quanti- 
ties at all Atlantic ports, and there is an abundant supply of bard woods for 
ear, house and church requirements e peculiarity of this heavy de- 
mand for all kinds of staple products is that prices are kept ata level. As 
to the future of railroad building, it can be said that during 1888 the activ- 
ity will be as great as at this time. Railroad-builders will invest their 
money, not merely for the traftic returns, but for the advantages growing 
out of the appreciation in adjoining territory Stee! rails could be sold in 
very large blocks for winter delivery if makers would accept $37; average 
quotations are $38 to $39. The demand for all kinds of plate, tank and 
shell iron is very heavy, and mills which were idle in June are now sold 
three months ahead. The demand for structural shapes is extremely ac- 
tive, and it is no easy matter now to place an order for delivery within 
sixty days. JT productive-capacity of the American iron makers is now 
twenty per cent ahead of last year. Furnace capacity is being increased, 





and mills are being improved and extended. In the department of textile 
industry manufacturers, especially of all grades of cotton goods, are en- 
couraged to their utmost efforts by heavy orders. The paper-makers of 
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